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Tue meeting of Parliament, although so near at hand, excites 
very little interest; and we never remember the opening of 
a session heralded by a silence so general. It is not the silence 
of expectation, for no one knows what to expect, nor is it the 
silence of indifference; but it is nearer to indifference than 
expectation. Foreign affairs sti!l occupy more attention than 
questions of domestic interest, and it will be only when Parlia- 
ment is actually sitting, that we shall turn keenly to matters of 
home concernment. 

Two slight exceptions to the general tone have appeared 
within the last ten days. There is the memorial to Lord Pal- 
merston on the reduction of expenditure, a document of most 
suspicious origin, on which we have fully commented elsewhere. 
There is the letter of Sir Francis Baring to the electors of Ports- 
mouth, on Reform of Parliament. ‘The shrewd and ancient 
Whig, who has seen much of Parliaments and Cabinets, predicts 
another failure, should Ministers attempt to carry ‘‘ an extensive 
measure.” The public, and Sir Francis Baring desires us to 
believe he regrets it, is not ripe for an extensive measure. He 
thinks, that in future we must content ourselves with what are 
called “ bit-by-bit Reforms ;” nay, while regretting the imprac- 
ticability of carrying an extensive measure, he thinks bit-by-bit 
the safer modus operandi. He would begin with the suflrage. 
There is not much chance of any attempt by the Ministry to 
carry a “‘comprehensive”’ bill, and we cannot see why partial 
measures, remedying proved abuses, or rectifying proved in- 
equalities, should be deferred until, in some moment of frenzy, a 
burst of popular clamour whirls a comprehensive measure 
through both Houses. It is only the revolutionist who refuses 
amendments, because amendments are the real antidote to revolu- 
tion. In the coming session, though mindful how hazardous 
prediction is, we are inclined to think that taxation and ex- 
penditure and foreign politics will occupy the front place. 


London is shocked by the discoveries of those who have pene- 
trated into the recesses of poverty. The police magistrates, the 
police themselves, the clergy, the societies,—everybody but the 
Poor-law authorities, —have been actively engaged in mitigating 
the suffering caused by the frost. This great calamity, so un- 
usual of late, has filled the homes of British labourers with 
hunger and death. The best die rather than beg. Sometimes 
relief comes just in time, sometimes it arrives too late. Whole 
distriets swarm with men who would work if they could, who 
will not apply to the parish authorities, and whom these autho- 
rities will not seek out and relieve. The London Corporation 
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has granted to the City poor 1000/. ; but not without much ado 
and opposition from men who never knew what suffering from 
hunger is, and who predict the demoralization of the community, 
because benevolence steps in to soften the horrors occasioned by 
frost and want of work. We must repeat our regret that there 
*$ no organization in existence capable of dealing largely with 
vast calamities arising from eauses none of us can control ; and 
our deeper regret that the poor, at such times, are left to the 
merey of parish routine and civic petulance. 

W hile the poor of London are racked with the agonies of 
ae, the poor of the country fare no better ; but, in many 
Places, a better system—house to house visitation—is adopted, | 
and many lives are saved, , 
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In the meantime, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cowper, at Rom- 
sey, have been providing means to mect a more permanent want 
—decent cottage accommodation for the labourers of England. 
Mr. Cowper has shown that, us a speculation, cottage building 
pays ; and we trust that means will be taken to relieve the na- 
tion of the reproach that its rural inhabitants are housed worse 
than pigs. 





The course of events in the United States has taken an unex- 
pected turn. Mr. Buchanan has determined to fulfil the little- 
regarded promise he made in his Message, and to defend the 
forts and property of the Union, When the news arrived at 
Washington, that Major Anderson had retired into Fort Sumpter, 
the South Carolina envoys, founding themselves on some pledge 
from Mr. Secretary Floyd, demanded that the troops should be 
withdrawn altogether ; and Mr. Floyd, asserting that a solemn 
pledge not to alter the status quo had been given, required the 
President’s permission to comply with the demand of the envoys. 
It was refused, and Mr. Floyd resigned. Mr. Holt, Postmaster, 
sueceeds Mr. Floyd. But the significant step which has been 
taken is the refusal of the President to entertain the proposals of 
the envoys from South Carolina, his-order to the Navy Depart- 
ment to send two war-steamers to Charleston, and his declara- 
tion that he will defend the State with all the force at his com- 
mand. He is sustained in this course by General Scott, the 
great States of New York and Pennsylvania, and the powerful 
communities of the North-west, Mr. Lincoln’s country, But he 
will have enough to do. Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
have occupied with their troops the forts of the United States. 
If the President acts, he must act by sea; for, unless he calls on 
the States to supply Militia, he cannot act on land. Tle has no 
troops. 

It will be seen at once that the course taken by Mr. Bu- 
chanan brings the Union on the verge of civil war: for it is not 
doubted that the first gun will bring the whole Slave power to- 
gether, unless the Union men in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Maryland, are strong enough to hold their ground. There are 
now no signs of a compromise. A new spirit is rising in the 
North, and the feeling may be thus expressed—put down trea- 
son before you talk of compromise. The question now is, which 
side will fire the first shot. 

At last the French fleet has quitted Gaeta. The Emperor, in 
the Moniteur, has explained that he sent the fleet there to give 
‘(a mark of sympathy ” for the King, and to preserve for him a 
line of retreat. But his friendly purpose has been perverted 
practically into an act of intervention, which he did not intend ; 
and he, therefore, withdraws from a situation which compro- 
mised him in the eyes of Europe, and made him seem to violate 
the principle of non-intervention. A very pretty explanation, 
which we may accept as we please, thankful that the obstructive 
war-ships are far away, and that King Francis is left to his own 
resources. It is stated, that Admiral Persano will at once ap- 
pear before the fortress, and that on Monday the siege will be 
actively renewed. 

It is too soon to speculate on the operations of the spring, but 
not too soon to say that Count Cavour will do his utmost to pre- 
vent any hasty action by Garibaldi. General Tiirr has gone to 
Caprera to urge the views of the Cabinet on his late chief. 

King William of Prussia has made his first King’s speech to 
his first Parliament. It is as mild and feeble a document as if 
it had been filtered through a responsible Ministry, and does not 
raise any high hopes of the new reign. But it is something 
to have common sense, although it be strait-laced, at the head of 
the Prussian Government. 

The fuller details from New Zealand are not wholly satisfac- 
tory. The troops have gained a victory, but the victory has been 
gained over new enemies. Part of the powerful tribe of the 
Waikatos came down upon the Taranaki country, it is presumed, 
to join William King. Fortunately, they were met and promptly 
beaten, William King looking on, out of range. But what we must 
bear in mind is, that the Waikatos did come down and join in the 
war ; and the fear is that, haying been beaten, the whole tribe may 
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be roused against the Europeans, Already part of the Taranaki 
garrison had been withdrawn to defend Auckland. ‘The ecclesi- 
astical party must now begin to suspect the wisdom of the course 
they pursued in encouraging the outrageous pretensions of 
William King. 





The prerogative of the Queen, always ready to be exercised in 
favour of the liberty of the subject, has this week received a 
judicial enlargement. The demanded extradition of Jolin An- 
derson from Canada, is to be inquired into by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at Westminster. It is true that Canada possesses 
a Court of Queen’s Bench, but that Court cannot deprive the 
Queen of the right to inquire why her subject is detained in im- 
prisonment. The right is personal to the Sovereign, and it may 
be exercised where the monarch resides. It is a fiction of law 
that the Sovereign is always personally present at Westminster, 
in her Court of Queen’s Bench, but it is a fiction which 
is accompanied by a substantial reality. John Anderson, 
who has been the Queenjs subject for seven years, 
is detained in Canada, not for any crime committed 
against the English law, or the municipal law in Canada, but 
upon a charge made by a foreign state of an infraction of its own 
law. This is just the case for an exercise of the prerogative 
right, and it is no answer to say that the case has already been 
investigated by the local court ; for, as the right is inherent in 
the Queen as Sovereign of these realms, she is entitled to exer- 
cise it inevery court of law to which the Constitution has given 
a concurrent jurisdiction. The ancient right of the Crown was 
not abrogated when Canada received a Parliament and courts of 
itsown. We simply extended the writ to the colony, under 
a statute which made our criminal law the law in Canada. 
Anderson’s case will, therefore, go now to the chief criminal 
court of the realm, and, it may be, from thence to the House of 
Lords. Apart from the mere judicial dicta which will arise out 
of the discussion, the moral effect of the conduct of England in 
protecting the slave in the exercise of the british right of resist- 
ance to an assailant will touch the very foundation of slavery. 


~ Che Canrt. 


Tue Qveren returned to Windsor Castle, from the Isle of Wight, on 
Saturday ; and the same day, accompanied by the Prince Consort, the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, walked to Frog- 
more to visit the Duchess of Kent. 

The Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales have skated on Vir- 
ginia Water, andthe Queen has twice driven there to watch them. The 
Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales have been out shooting. 

Prince Alfred has joined his ship, the St. George, of ninety guns, at 
Devonport. Ile was first vaccinated, by way of precaution. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duke of 
Chartres, the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, Lord and Lady Proby, 
Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, and Mr. Milner Gibson, 





Che Alriragalis. 


Sir Edmund Head, Governor-General of Canada, w ter 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house on Saturday. e Lord Mayor | 
proposed Sir Edmund's health; he referred to the recent proofs which 
Canada had given of affection for this country, and attributed it to the 
government of Canada by Sir Edmund. In replying, the Goy 
General said— 

** His lordship has aseribed to me more than belongs to me, or, indeed 
any governor whatsoever, } ¢ 2 








It is not to me, or to any individual, that the 
attachment of Canada to the mother country, her advance in prosperity, or 
the growth of her love to England, can be ascribed; but to the people them- 
selves, the principles they carry with them, and to which they are 
Tam but the humble representative of her Majesty in that colony ; a 
but little [ could do individually to promote the growth and prosperity 
the colony. That depended on the people themselves, the institutions und 

which they lived, and the principles by which they were actuated, My 
lord, the people of Canada have enjoyed these free institutions. They enjoy 
a constitution not identical, but similar to that of the mother country ; and 
with the enjoyment of that constitution has grown their love for England, 
In this place I may say, with peculiar appropriateness, that ! . 

















feeling strongly impressed on the minds of the people of Canada, and that is, 
that all true freedom must strike its roots from the bottom—it must have th 
soil of municipal institutions into which to strike them. We have in 
Canada an organization of municipal institutions. It has its faults; but, 
on the whole, it is suecessful; and it is felt there, as it is well known in 
England, that these institutions are the true substratum, the basis on which 


freedom must rest. These institutions now exist not merely in Upper 
Canada, but in Lower Canada; municipalities are organized, an 
is strong that to these municipalities we must look for mainteining the 
principles on which true freedom rests. I repeat that, in this place, Leon 
sider it peculiarly apposite that [should allude to that fact, because we al 














know that London, the first commereial city in the world, is s y proud 
of its municipal institutions. Speaking to your lordship as th moured 
head of the corporation of this great merchant city, it is but fair and tittin 


that I should remark that the value of municipal g 
in the lritish colonies, and looked to as the safeguard of ’ 
At the meeting of the Socicty for the Amendment of the Law, on 
Monday, Mr. Sergeant Woolrych read a paper, upon the expediency 
of abolishing the practice of opening biddings in the Court of Chancery. 
He said that for more than a century it had been the practice of the | 
court to direct the sale of an estate, although the actual purchaser might | 
be in existence, and this was denominated * opening biddings.”” He con- 
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tended that it was peculiar to the Court of Chancery to set aside a 
bona fide purchase, after it had been confirmed, on an advance of price 
being vifvred; and the consequence was, that, even after the expiration | 


| was reported 


a 
of eight days, the purchaser was liable to have sinister suggestions made 
whereby he might'be embarrassed and exposed to expensive legislation.” 
These difficulties tended to throw a shade on the value of Chancery 
property. An Act of Parliament could remedy the anomalies and shor}. 
comings of the Court of Chancery on the subject. An eminent authori 
said that there ought not to be a re-sale on an advance of price unless 
there had been some miscarriage in the proceedings, or fraud, or collusion, 
Lord Eldon observed that, during the half century he had passed in the 
Court of Chancery, he had heard all the eminent equity judges lament 
that the practice of opening biddings had been introduced, adding thg 
he confessed he had himself grave doubts on the subject ; but it was not 
for him to upset a practice which had been so long established. The 
Sergeant contended that sales in Chancery, like sales everywhere, shoulg 
be regulated by the practices of the world’s market. So thought the 
members, for they resolyed upon printing the paper and submitting it to 
the Lord Chancellor. 





The police courts abound with frightful instances of distress in the 
metropolis. On Saturday, an old man was observed in Spitalfields 
market, suddenly to stand still and then, as suddenly, drop down. At 
first, the spectators believed him to be intoxicated, but a divisional sur. 
geon was consulted at the police office, and he speedily found the poor 
man had dropped from sheer exhaustion for want of food. At the 
Worship Street police office, he told his tale to Mr. Knox; he is eighty. 
two years of age, but contrived to get a living as a porter, only at pre. 
sent his employment was stopped. Mr. Knox gave him 10s., and 
ordered that he should be looked after. Three men from the country 
were brought before Mr. Norton, at Lambeth, for begging; they stated 
that they had had no breakfast on Saturday, and were compelled to ask 
of passers by. Mr. Norton discharged them ; the men stated, they hoped 
soon to get work if the thaw-continued. Alderman Allen continues his 
exertions at the Guildhall; he gives up five or six hours every day to 
the relief of the poor, who wait upon him in hundreds, hoping to receive 
a shilling or two. ‘The same painful scene is enacted at other police 
offices. 

On Wednesday, there was a most distressing scene at the Thames 
Police Court. Mr. Selfe gave his attention to the female applicants; 
Mr. Yardley to unemployed men. At noon, the women began to ax 
semble, and until three o’olock they continued to increase, when they 
amounted to 2000. At five o’clock, when Mr. Selfe received them in 
groups of twenty, there were not less than 3000 women present. Mp, 
Selfe, the clerks, and the police, vigorously went about the work of 
distribution, until half-past ten p.m, Mr. Alderman Mechi at the 
Guildhall, also relieved a large number, and the magistrates at Clerken 
well and Worship Street were equally active. 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Allen, and Mr, Selfe, continue their 
exertions on behalf of the poor; the Lord Mayor and the Police Com- 
missioner have organized a system of visitation, and great distress has 
been discovered, which had concealed itself from the public eye. 

The Court of Common Council voted 10002. for the relief of the poor, 
on Thursday. Mr. Deputy Elliott was the opponent of the proposition; 
he asked, Is there any distress at present? A relieving officer had told 
him that there were only twenty-seven chargeable to a union more than 
in the corresponding week of last year. But the Common Council de 
cided that the distress now existing was that which shunned the Door 
law relief, and voted the money. 

The general distress is felt by the poor in Greenwich, Last week, an 
association was formed to collect subscriptions, and distribute the amount 
in food, fuel, and clothing. 








The London and Westminster Bank declared a dividend and bonus of 10 
per cent on the last half year, ata meeting on Wednesday. This makes 2 
per cent on the year 1860; in 1859 it was 18 per cent. The gross profits of 
the year, after making provision for doubtful and bad debts, is 153,112/. 14s, 
i/?., and after payment of dividend and bonus, 18,000/. is carried to next 
The surplus fund amounts to 210,125. The bank, last 
for losses in the leather trade, but it has been 
The bank did not discount fr 


vear’s account, 
half year, set apart 10,000’. 
found that 5000/. will cover the amount, 
Streatfeild and Co. 

The Union Dank of London held a meeting on Wednesday ; the Directors 
reported that nothing further had been recovered on account of Puliinger’s 
frauds, but they express a hope that they will yet be able to do so. The 
Chancery suit commenced against the Directors for Pullenger’s deticiency 
has been amicably settled ; the Bank has paid the costs. A dividend of 12s, 
per share was agreed to, out of net profits for the last half year, 63,063, 
19s, 8d, 

The London Joint-Stock Bank held a meeting, on Thursday, and declared 
a dividend at the rate of 12) per cent. The Directors have ** written off” 
60,0007. tor losses by the leather houses; and they ‘ regret that such ld 
customers should have acte{ so disgracefully.”” A shareholder offers some 
criticisms upon the conduct of the Directors in allowing themselves to 
deceived. Mr. A. Moore, one of the Board, stated that the bills were drawn 
for uneven sums, and purported to represent regular transactions. {he 
bank had no means of knowing the numerous sources of diseount used oF 
Streatfeild’s, and the skilful mode by which Mr. Laurence had contrived 
that no particular house siould have a preponderating account. The Dir 
rectors were deceived, with many others. It is necessary, in a business Li 
the present, repose contidence and accommodate largely. The Bank 
might do a parsimonious business, but the profits would proportionatey 
suffer. To prove the genera! success of the past management, Mr, Moore 
proceeded t w that the proiits realized in the twenty-three years ending 
in 1859, were 1,726,000/., of which more than a million and a half have 
been paid as dividend (including the Income-tux), while a guarant« e-fund 
has been accumulated of 205,195/. The average return to the shareholders 
in the concluding five years was 22} per cent. In 1860, after providing 1 
the ordinary bad debts, exclusive of the losses by Streatfeild’s, the amout 
realized was nearly 23 per cent. The total losses in the above 
three years were 124,000/.,or about 54357. a year, being less than 1 percent! 
the paid-up capital—a most satisfactary result, considering that the bank 38 
dealing with millions, It was also mentioned that the 124,000/. loss wes 
originally estimated at 160,000/., 36,0002, having been afterwards fr 
covered, 
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The Bank of London, on Thursday, declared a dividend at 5 per cent. | it 
iat the business of the Bank continues to progress satisiice 
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torily, the liabilities and assets showing an increase of 100,000/, over 1 
The profits have been larger than in any previous six months. It has been 
found necessary to write off a further sum of 8674/., making 12,674/. in aly 
for the losses by the failures in the leather trade. With regard to te 
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latter, a hope was expressed that, in the next session, some measure will be | 
introduced to check a system characterized as nothing less than swindling. 
The City Bank held its half-yearly meeting, on Tuesday, and declared a | 
dividend of 6 per cent. The deficiency of loss by the leather bills amounts 
to 17,000/., but the prosperity of the bank continues to increase. — | 
The Commercial Bank, on Tuesday, declared a dividend of 8 per cent, 
showing a steady increase of profit upon former dividends, which were 6 per 








cent. i 


The extradition case has passed into anew phase. On Tuesday, Mr 
James, Q.C., moved, in the Queen’s Bench, to bring up the body ot 
‘Anderson by habeas corpus. ‘The aflidavit on which he mov ed was f 
upon the precedent of the Canada case, and it was sworn by 
Alexis Chamerouzow, of No. 37, New Broad Street, the secret: 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The affidavit said—** Ths 
John Anderson, of the city of Toronto, in her Majesty s province of ( 
a British subject domiciled there, now is, as I verily believe, ilk 
tained in the criminal gaol of the said city there against his wil 











ing been legally accused, or charged with, or legally tried, or sentence 
the commission of any crime, or of any offence against or r mized byt 


laws in force in the said province, or in any other part of fajesty 








minions, or not being otherwise liable to be imprisoned, or detained 
or by virtue of any such laws. 2d. I verily believe that, unless a peremp- 
2 ’ 


yeas corpus shall immediately issue by this i 
the life of the said John Anderson is exposed to th 

diate danger.” Mr. James argued that the Crown hed t 
the writ of habeas corpus to any part of her Majesty's pusscssior 
originally a part of the continent of America, Wits colonia d some few years 
before the accession of James I.; but the first instan-c to be gathered of a 
charter being granted by the Crown authorizing emigration to Canada was 


nourable court, 
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he power 
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tory writ of hs 





timne- 


Canada, 
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io issue | 
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about the thirteenth of James I., and it appeared that originally the whole of 


belonged to Eng- | 





aken, how- 
‘statute 14 Geo, 


British po sessions. 
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that portion of America was called * plantations.”” Caun 
land until the year 1633, when it was ceded to Fran 
ever, by England in the year 1759. [Mr. Justice liill— 
III., cap. 83, recites that it was then a part of the 
The llth section of that statute declares that the criminal law of Eng- 
land is to prevail throughout the whole of the co ] Her Majesty | 
has a right to know what has become of any one of her cts. By the | 
common law of England, the writ of habeas corpus lay at any part of the 
Queen’s dominions. The first authority which might be cited on that point 
was ‘ Bacon’s Abridgment,’ Habeas Corpus, letter By which spoke of the 
jlaces to which the writ might be granted. It was there laid down us 
aving been held that the writ of habeas corpus lay to Calais, at the time it 
was subject tothe King of England. Up to the time of an Act of Parlia- 
ment having been mey by the Irish Parliament, the King’s writs also lay 
toflreland.” The Lord Chief Justice—* There is no express ease of the 
writ having been issued to Calais.” Mr. James—**Oh, yes; and a very 
remarkable case it was. He hada copy of the writ before him. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the writ was issued to the Governor of Calais, to 
bring up the body of Thomas Duke of Gloster. That case was to be found 
in ‘Rymer’s Feedera.’”” Mr. Justice Giackburn—* If I remember rightly, 
the writ was issued by the House of Lords, sitting as a court of justice, and 
it was but a writ of habeas corpus ad respondendum not sub jiciendum.” 
A large number of authorities were cited from the reports as to writs 
issued to Berwick, Isle of Man, Jersey, and St. Helena. The judges retired 
to consider their judment ; on their return the Lord Chief Justice said that 
the Court thought the writ ought to issue, but they ** were sensible at 
the same time of the inconvenience that may result from the exercise of 
such an authority. We feel sensible that it may be thought inconsistent 
with that higher degree of colonial independence, both legislative and 
judicial, which has been happily brought into effeet in moder times. At | 
the same time, in establishing local legislation and local judicial authority, 
the legislature of England has not gone so far as expressly to abrogate any 
jurisdiction which the courts of Westminster Hall might possess with 
reference to the issue of the writ of habeas corpus. And we tind that the 











existence of the jurisdiction in these court has been asserted from the | 
earliest times, and exercised down tothe latest. We have it upon the | 
authority of Lord Coke, of Lord Manstield, of Blackstone, and of Bacon's 

Abridgment, that these writs have been issued and are to be issued into all | 
the dominions of the Crown wherever a subject of the Crown is illegally | 
imprisoned, And not only have we this authority upon the dicta of eminent | 
judges and the authority of text-writers, but we have the practical applica- | 


tion of the doctrine down to modern times. The more remarkable cases | 
are the instances where the writ of habeas corpus was carried into the Isles 
of Jersey and Man, and to St. Helena. All these are in very modern times. 
We find it asserted not only as a matter of argument, but carried into | 
effect as a matter of practice, that, even where there is an independent local 
Judicature, the writ of habeas corpus has been issued in 
the Crown. We believe that nothi short of legi 

deprive us of such a power, or warrant o carry it t 


us in omitting \ into etleet 
when called upon to interfere for th ection of the liberty of the subject. 





those dominions oi 


ive enactment can | 

















It may be that the Legislature has thought proper to leave a concurrent 
Jurisdiction between this court and the jlonial courts, similar to that 
which, as suggested by Mr. James, exists between the va courts in 
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uld not be doing justice if w 
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Two attorneys, Mr. Towle and Mr. Boodle, quarrelled ; Mr. Towle com- 
plained that Mr. Boodle had used slanderous words against him, and also | 
committed an assault upon him, Tried i jury, the verdict was for Mr, 
Boodle as to the slander, and for the plaintiff as to the assault, with one 
farthing damages. On Saturday, Mr. Towle applied to the Queen's Bench | 
jor a new trial, on the ground that the damages were The 
plaintiff had been called ‘a blackguard,” for whicl 
aud had received a lent blow, which swelled 
he did not resist; he only 
fendant, “ If I were so disposed, I could smash vou ; 
oring an action against you ;"’ and this he did with : 











in-ullicient. 
h he get no da ; 
his lip and closed his eye; 
said, with true professional spirit, to the de- 
but IL will not, 


ous effect. 








| 

















lormula of the late Mr. Justice Williams had been rally carried out; 
“ee 7 ; y .: " ° ” 

a blackguard, a blow, and a farthing damages—all the world over he 
Court refused a rule fora new trial; it was acase fora jury, anda jury 
had decided it. 

On Friday week, the C if Queen's Bench was applied to by the father 





of a boy, fourteen years of age, who had resided with his aunt siuce infaney, 


to issue a habeas ¢ orpus, that he might be restored to the father: but the 
Court, bearing in mind the long time the bev had “4 with his aunt, 
declined to do more than grant a rule nisi, calling upon the aunt and her 
husband to show cause at chambers. c 





Mr. Edwin James moved, on the same day, in the Common Pleas, for a 
new trial in the action brought by Miss Kempe against the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge University for false imprisonment; but the Court defers 
giving judgment until the other side either makes or omits to make appli- 
cation, r 
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Sir Fitzroy Kelly moved, on Monday, in the Court of Common Pleas, on 
behalf of the Vice-Chancellor, to enter the verdict for the defendant ; the 
contention of the defendant is, that he is not liable te an action for any- 
thing done by him in t discharge of his duties as Judge of a Court of 
Reeord., A long’series of decisions were quoted to support this view. The 
Court granted a rule to show cause; and probably the whole case will go 
before a Court of Error. 




















Mr. Commissioner Law made his appear in per, » Lord 
Chancellor on Monday, and asked that a writ of prohibition, by Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth, might » set aside by motion, The wri tated, 
had obstructed rformance of his official duty for a period of { years. 





Monday is fixed for the hearing. 
and Co, was concluded ou Friday 


The evidence in the case of Stveatfeild 
i till the 21st instant, for the purpose 


week, and an adjournment was ordered 


of hearing the addresses of the respective advocates. 
Lewis Robert Poole, the bankrupt convicted of felony, was found guilty of 
perjury on Fridxy week. Sentence was deferred. 


On Saturday, Ventris, the clerk to Quilter, Ball, and Jay, the accountants, 
was tried and found guilty of perjury. Another man, William Belling- 
ham, was also found guilty of the same offenee. 
found guilty of wilful and corrupt per- 
unissioner Holroyd, in Poole’s bankruptey, 


leather failures weve placed 








Thomas Chapman was tried and 
, 





s convicted in the 


i 


on Monday. All the prisone 
at the bar to receive senten¢ wie, the bankrupt, received a sentence of 
six years’ penal servitude, upon the separate charges of felony and perjury ; 
Chapman and Veniris, four years’ penal servitude; Bellingham, eighteen 


; . , " es} 

months’ hard labour. Mr. Justice Blackburn ordered the costs of the pro- 
: 

Cule, 





secution to be allowed on the most liberal 


Colonel Yolland, R.E., Government Inspector of the Railway Department 


of the Board of Trade, inves ited, on Friday week, the cireumstances con- 








nected with the fatal aecicdk it the Chalk Farm tunnel on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, The statement that the train eame in contact with something in 
the tunnel is entirely negatived. It is believed that the accident resulted 
from the rigidity of the metals forming the permanent way from the operas 
tion of the frost, holding them as in a viee, and thus depriving them of their 
ordinary elasticity on a train passing over them; that this cireumstance 





caused the first of the last two 
la, and the w 


¢, CAalisea 4 ural 


carriages preceding the break-van to jump 
ls, coming in contaet with 
and coupling-irons to bre 


the cross sec- 


md get off the rails, 
i ik, and 


tions of the li 
hence the aceident. 

The Jury, at the inquest held on 
Astley’s Theatre on Monday week, 1 


v7 OULr 


lion at 


ly of Smith, killed by 
| Lecidental 


i verdict of * 











death,”’ at the sume time stat wir opinion that the eage in which the 
lions were contined v not « ifficient strength for the safe keeping of 
such animals, ‘The Coroner said the Jury, by their verdict, had entirely 


propre 
i 


if the animals, of any criminal 


absolved Mr, Crockett, or thi 
1 urrence of such a catastrophe 


neglect, but ld advise them that a re 
would involve a ch of manslaughter. 
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A silver medal, with an appropriate inseription on either side, and two 
guineas, were preseated to John Tordoff, of the Surrey Chapel Fire Eseape 
Station, on Tuesday, for his meritorious and daring behaviour on the night 
of the 9th ultimo, on which occasion he reseucd nine persons from impend- 
ing danger. 





During this week the weather 


pursue their sport. Tent 
luxury of a ** devilled”’ «1 


in the Parks has permitted the skaters to 
v t on all sides, and the 
loyal salutes, 


and tire »>b secon 





veu to be lad on the ive. 


bellringing, singing, skat and dancing, formed the programme 
of proceedings. The ** d in the proceedings, and perpetrated 


much mischief to the he skaters, 


teen inches thick in the 


The ice on Thursday was thir- 
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The Pembrokeshire Election took place on Thursday, and was a most 
exciting affair. The Tory landlords, with one accord, and the great 
majority of the cl ymen, used every influence to bring up voters to the 
poll. ‘The following was the state of the poll at the close—Phillips (Con- 
servative), 1194; Owen (Liberal) 97 Majority, 2105, 

Francis Barin i la ld to his constituents at Ports- 
mouth, upon th question ol Reform, Sir Francis was sai ine last 
session that “ an ctlective measur form”? would have been passed, 
The failure did not arise from ¢ opposition; public men are 
agreed as to the expedieney of a considerable extension of the franchise. 
Sir Francis recapitulates the admissions of public men of all parties: he 
does not attribute moan und sellish motives to public men. 

*I|tis d It to estimate eorreetiy public opinion, but, as far as my 
opportunities enable me to ge, I believe 1 opinion * out of doors’ is 
not very di n that ‘within.’ There exists, I should say, no 
hostility to all reform—no \ iLliane nae to relax the pr me of the 
Reform Bill of Lord Grey, b mong lai el a strong disinclination 
to any suddet reat change riot iarm atthe elect of any s yveeping 
measure I recogni eral approbati fany of tl ns )posed 
eithe r by Government or others; and I believe t withdray of the bil] 
last session was eceptable to the general public as it was to the majority 
of the House of Commons. The public mind, | speak it with regret, is not 
prepared for any extensive measure, I shall liv tind thet I am mistaken 
in this opin ; for no man is m persuaded that the change must ulti- 
mately take pla man more convil | of the ri of leaving the 
settlement to a time of struggle and excitement. But we have to deal with 
circumstances as they fie Government have the best means of aseer- 
taining what prospect t i carryi Reform Bill next session. Lam, 
as you Will suppose, utterly ignorant of their intentions. If they « et te 
succeed and brin wit t measur I ul 1V it, fore, a general 
support. Dut my hop ‘ not s u The result of 
1861 will, I fear; be sim 0. If is no fair prospect of 
success, | hop ) propo A repetition of wiiat passed last 
year will neith be credit slature, bene ial to the general 





miterests of the country, he ear ‘ il 
Sir Francis does not, hor t neces t all action and 
improvement shall cea to support such * partial ex- 





with a fair represen- 


different interests, not as a settlement, but as steps in the 


tensions of the sufit 
tation of the 









right road, apparently slower, but less likely to create alarm.” _ 

**T may be told that this is * bit-by-bit Reform,’ and probably those who 
are most anxious for great change will be most hostile to such a course, 
But anickname is not an argument, and we must not be led y by the 


precedent of 1850. At that time, a large measure wa absolute ly necessary, 
and its bolducss contributed to its safety, It was wise, too, when the 
measure was passed, to refuse fora time to reopen the question by partial 
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alterations. But great changes are not in themselves good ; and, looking 
back, I think the refusal to amend was enforced too long. It would have 
been more fortunate if Parliament had earlier consented to extend the 
franchise, and had done it gradually.” 

Sir Francis has not seen any speech expressing the views he holds; 
otherwise, he would have remained silent. 











A meeting of landed proprictors was held at Romsey, on Monday, for 


the purpose of considering the best means of improving the dwellings of 
the labouring classes. Lord Palmerston presided and spoke. Some 
years ago, when the cholera prevailed generally, a very distinguished 
medical gentleman happened to be staying at Broadlands— 

** At my request, he made a medical inspection of this town, and drew upa 
report, of which a copy, I think, was given to the mayor for the time being, 
and which is now in the possession of the authorities of the town. He 
stated that there were a great number of habitations which were not fit for 
the occupation of human beings, that they were destitute of all those ac- 
commodations and conveniences requisite for a decent dwelling-house, and 
that they were positively unhealthy owing to the want of ventilation and 
the absence of a sufficient number of cubical fect of space for each person 
who lived in them. I believe that that report was acted upon, and that a 
great deal of good resulted. There was, I think, a committee appointed for 
the removal of nuisances, who were very actively occupied, and who, by 
their exertions, removed in some degree the causes of illness which at that 
time prevailed; but of course nothing could be done, because the functions 
of that committee did not include any measures for improving the habita- 
tions of the lower classes.”’ 

Mr. Cowper, M.P., President of the Board of Works, delivered an in- 
structive and informing speech, in which he gave the audience the 
benefit of his official knowledge. He reviewed the subject from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth— 

‘We know that in the time of Elizabeth, when there were no carpets, 
the floors of even the best houses were strewed with rushes, and we are told, 
in some of the contemporaneous letters that have been handed down.to us, 
that when a ball took place, and the floors were cleared for dancing, and 
the rushes were swept away, there arose such a stench from the decayed 
vegetable matter, that even the most enthusiastic and steadiest dancer 
hardly ventured to commence the saltatory amusement until the effluvia 
arising from the floors had in some degree abated.’ 

Mr. Cowper then urged the formation of a society, and instanced the 
success of the Cottage Improvement Society at Hastings. The society 
has now been in operation for three years and a half. It has a capital 
of 12,000/., in shares of 100/, each, and has obtained possession of 100 
houses. It has not built any, but has merely taken existing houses and 
improved them. The gross rents they have reevived have been about 
113 per cent on the total outlay, and the net rental, after paying rates, 
taxes, and insurance, has been about 8} per cent. They have paid every 
year since they started a dividend of 6 per cent, and have laid by a re- 
serve-fund amounting at the present moment to 2007, 

At Red Hill there is another society, which has been in operation for 
three years, and, in addition to an accumulating fund, has paid its share- 
holders a dividend of 4 per cent. The society at Windsor has also paid a 
per centage upon its operations, In London, the society established in the 
Strand have directed their attention to the renovation of old houses, rather 
than to the building of new ones, and they have realized a net profit of 
about 4} per cent. The experience of these societies show that it is not, as 
people fancy, a hopeless thing to get a fair interest for money laid out in 
this manner. I may describe to you what the London society has done. 
At Tindal’s Buildings, near Holborn, they experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining possession of the property. LBetore it came into their possession, 
Tindal’s Court was known as one of the worst nests of fever in the Holborn 
district; but such a change was produced by the improvement which the 
society effected during the last year, that there was not a single case of low 
fever there at all. Another point to which I ought to direct your attention, 
is to provide lodging-houses for single men. In ordinary cases it is found 
that aman living with a strange family, takes up the room that is wanted 
for others, and he is generally driven to the public house. There is one 
thing to be avoided in establishing these socicties. Care must be taken 
that the staff is not so large as to swallow up the profit. I think we can 
fairly establish this good work without any great sucritice, or without em- 
barking in it on | considerable amount of money. What we have to con- 
sider is not merely a scheme of pure benevolence and charity, but a pro- 
posal which, by an investment of our money, will give us a fair interest, 
and enable us to effect a vast amount of good. 

A committee was appointed to form a society under the Limited Lia- 
bility Act. 


A meeting of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce was held at the 
Corn Exchange in that town, for the purpose of receiving reports from 
the delegates of the lace and hosiery trade, who went to France on the 
subject of the French treaty and the Nottingham trade. The delegates 
representing the cotton and silk lace trade reported that, with reference 
to cotton goods— 

‘** The rates appeared to have been fixed at the limit allowed by the con- 
tingency of contraband trade, and required by the urgent demands of French 
manufacturers, viz., 15 per cent. In plain silk nets (resulting from the 
mis-statements of the French manufacturers) the heaviest silk rates had 
been levied, namely, 15 per cent, on finished goods ad valorem, and 20 
franes per kilo. on unfinished grey piece goods; amounting, in fact, to a 

rohibition of such goods until October, 1866 (when they will be admitted 
ree of duty). In all other silk lace goods, a most liberal taritf had been 
adopted. In conclusion, the delegates desired to acknowledge the very 
courteous reception accorded to them by Mr. Cobden, for his uniformly 
careful and patient attention to all their representations, and his pains- 
taking efforts in every way to second their views.” 

The hosiery delegates appointed by the Chamber to represent that 
branch of industry at Paris, reported that— 

‘** Considering the powerful and untiring hostility of the manufacturing 
interests of France, and that hitherto hosiery had been a prohibited article 
in that country, the delegates could not regard the taritf as otherwise than 
liberal, and a great step in the direction of free trade. ‘Their investigations 
showed that the French manufactured hosiery extensively, and in some 
classes well, so that they could not be expected to consume the products of 
Nottingham industry in the same proportion as the United States or our 
colonial dependencies ; still, the tariff was sufficiently liberal to admit of a 
commerce which would render France an important acquisition to our 
markets,”’ 

The delegates also begged to record their thanks to Mr. Cobden for 
the prompt attention he had given to their applications. Votes of thanks 
were passed to Messrs. Cobden, Malet, and Ogilvie, the English com- 
missioners. The chamber also adopted a memorial in fayour of the 
appointment of a British Consul at Abboekuta in Africa, 
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The clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely, held a meeting at Cambri 
on Thursday week, to consider the question of church-rates. The fi}. 
lowing resolutions were agreed to— 

‘* 1. That the continued agitation on the subject of church-rates rendey 
it imperative on all churchmen to combine their efforts in defence and sup. 
port of the Church. 2. That the unconditional abolition of church-ratgy 
must be regarded as an act of injustice, as a violation of the implied com. 
pact between Church and State, and a virtual transfer to the owners of pr. 
perty of a large annual sum in which the poor have a vested right. 3. That 
as all pretensions of a compromise have been repudiated by the opponents of 
church-rates, it behoves all churchmen to impress upon the members of the 
Legislature the importance of maintaining the principle of parochial assey. 
ments for Church purposes, and at the same time to request them to direc 
their attention to the removal of the difficulties which, in the present state 
of the law, beset the making and enforcing of church-rates.”’ 

Lord Leigh is still actively engaged in the work of mercy for Coven. 
try. He makes a practical suggestion ; ladies in buying ribbons should 
give a preference to the Coventry manufacture. 








The inquest at Risea continues. Mr. Gray, the engineer of the colliery, 
explained the capabilities of the ventilating machines which is one of 
Struve’s patent aerometers, or exhausting pumps, with double cylinders, The 


| diameter of the pistons is 18 feet, and they ordinarily work on a 6-feet stroke 


at the rate of eight strokes per minute. At this speed, the amount of venti- 
lation produced ought to be 48,858 cubic feet of air per minute. With an 
8-feet stroke at the rate of eight strokes per minute, 65,141 cubic feet Mr, 
Gray calculated would be produced, and at 10 strokes per minute, the result 
would be 81,427 cubic feet. There would be no danger, according to Mr, 
Gray’s opinion, in driving the pumps at this increased rate ; but it had never 
been the practice to go beyond the 6-feet stroke at eight strokes per minute, 
Mr. Harrison had never required him to produce more air ; in fact, the 6-foot 
stroke had been adopted by his orders, because he was of opinion that there 
was quite air enough in the pit. When questioned as to the discrepancy 
between the air actually produced (37,000 cubic feet), and that which ought 
to be produced (48,000 cubic feet), Mr. Gray could only attribute it to leak- 
age in the machinery and masonry, but the deficiency was equally great, he 
said, when the machine was first put up. Mr. Gray admitted that some of 
the valves through which the air from the upcast shaft is expelled into the 
outer air were defective, but he denied that these defects could anything 
like account for the whole deficiency of 11,000 feet. Mr. Lewellin, in ex- 
amining Mr. Gray, on behalf of the company, attempted to show that the 
difference of temperature between the downcast and the upcast shafts (i. ¢. 
between the air going into the pit and that returning from it), had some- 
thing to do with it, but the Government Inspector pointed out that this 
difference could not be more than 30 deg. Fahrenheit, which would not ac- 
count for more than 3000 cubic feet of the 11,000 feet missing. There 
seems to be no question that the machine was of the best description, and in 
perfectly good order at the time of the accident. Mr, Gray had no concern 
with the underground workings, beyond the charge of the engires below for 
drawing the coals up the slope. The air required for the boilers of these 
engines formed no part of the 37,000 feet supplied to the workings, and was 
returned to the surface by an entirely independent upcast. 

Another witness explained the practice as to the lamps. The fireman re- 
sponsible for the ventilation of that part of the pit where the explosion took 
place, speke to its state eight hours before the explosion ; he found no traces 
of the ** blower ”’ to which Mr. Harrison attributes the accident. But, after 
a good deal of pressing, he admitted that, three months’ ago, some of the 
men had complained of the ventilation being “ slack.” 

In cross-examination, Derrick admitted that some of the working places 
in the Eastern district, for the inspection of which he was responsible, had 
not been visited for seven or eight hours before the men went into work at 
five o'clock ; but he explained that he had tried the air returning from those 
particular workings later in the night, and contended that if there had been 
any gas in them, its presence would have been manifested in these returns. 
His journey through the working, according to his own account, commenced 
about nine o’clock at night, and was not finished till half-past four o'clock 
next morning. It involved five or six miles of walking on rough, uneven 
ground, creeping through narrow passages, ‘‘ spout-holes,”’ ** windways,” 
&c.; and, to go over it twice in one night, was more than could be expected 
of one man, Some part of the workings Derrick did visit twice in the night, 
but there were others which he had only visited once, and that seven or 
eight hours at least before the men went to work. It was stated that this 
very neglect formed one of the complaints of Mr. Mackworth, the late Go- 
vernment Inspector, in a report which he made in 1856. It was contended, 
on the part of the company, that Derrick had fully performed his duty, but 
Mr. Brough declared that there could be no doubt that to leave any of 
the workings unvisited for so long a time, was most improper. In seven 
or eight hours, those workings might have filled with gas without any 
one being aware of it. Derrick, in answer to this, said that if such had 
been the case, the men going to work in the morning would have been made 
aware of it by the cap of flame in their lamps. There were plenty of care- 
ful and skilful men in the mine, who were quite as well acquainted with 
‘fire’? as he was himself; and, if they had perceived any signs of the pre- 
sence of gas in their stalls, they would have retired and given notice of it. 
Being asked whether any of the men had complained of deficient ventila- 
tion, he answered that some three months ago one of the men had said that 
the wind was very ‘slack,’ and on the other hand that some of the men 
had complained of there being so much wind that they were starved with 
cold at their. : 

John Bray deposed that he was told by Derrick that all was right, and 
that relying on that report he allowed the men to go to their work on the 
morning of the explosion. 

Many of the workmen have been examined ; they all speak to the safety 
of the pit on the morning of the explosion. One of them speaks of an ac- 
cumulation of gas as the cause, The inquest is again adjourned. 





A court-martial for the trial of Captain Moorman, R.N., of the Cossack, 
assembled on board the Victory, on Monday. Captain Moorman was 
charged—1, With behaving in a cruel and oppressive manner to Isaia' 
Smith. 2. With causing Isaiah Smith to go on the capstan, on the 30th of 
April, and in ordering him there to play the violin, after the said Isaiah 
Smith had objected to do so. 3. With using threatening language towards 
Isaiah Smith, on the Ist of May, then disrated from musician to ordinary 
seaman, by telling him, when he applied for a court-martial, ‘that if he 
asked for that again he would give him three dozen.’ ’’ Smith deposed— 
‘‘T am at present under sentence of a court-martial, for desertion from that 
ship. On leaving Port Royal, on the 26th of April last, a friend sent me off 
a bunch of green bananas, and, as I was doing duty in the boatswain’s store- 
room, I took them down there and hanged them on the hammock-hook, 12 
the midship part of the store-room, until the lower deck was clear. Capt 
Moorman, on coming round to me the next morning, said to me, * [sala 
Smith, do you know it’s against my orders that vegetables of any kin 
should be hung up here >’ I replied ‘No, Sir, I never heard any word p , 
in the ship where the vegetables were to be placed.’ Captain Moorman 
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ed the master-at-arms, and ordered me to take the vegetables on deck, 








a I did so. He then ordered some four-yarn spun yarn to be sent for to 
ash the vegetables round my neck, and then ordered me to mount on the 


ich I respectfully refused, owing to the rating I then held as a 
= ape toy - to the rolling of the ship. Captain Moorman then 
Preved a‘ burton’ to be sent down from the maintop, which was hooked on 
to a lashing made fast round me, 1 was then triced up, and the hauling 
part was made fast to the main bitts. In 1 D } 
o'clock quarters in the morning until eight o’clock at night, and then 
ordered below by the master-at-arms, and placed, both legs in irons, on bread 
and Water.” ; 

Mr. Russell, surgeon of the Cossack, deposed to having seen Smith on the 
n but did not see him lashed. Smith had mace no complaint to him 


capstan . - : 
oon y he had received in consequence of his being placed on the 


of any injur 
“Titan Moorman, in addressing the Court, said he must support his 
officers. He found orders disregarded by the man Smith, and set at 
nought on the subject of cleanliness at a time when a disease (ulcers) was 
raging in the ship, and no cause could be assigned for it. : 

Lieutenants Barkley, Keppel, and Shaw, stated the conduct of Captain 
Moorman towards Smith was of a most forbearing and lenient character. 
The Court found the three charges not proved, and honourably acquitted 
Captain Moorman, whose sword was returned to him. 

Mr. R. D. Mitchell, of Henley-on-Thames, a retired surgeon of the navy, 
js accused of the manslaughter of his domestic servant, named Clarke, 
under circumstances which revive the recollections of the Sloane and Wil- 
bred case some years ago. ‘Two relatives of the deceased deposed that she 
had been recently in good health, and one of them testified to such having 
been the fact at the time of her taking service with Mr. Mitchell. Three 
witnesses stated, that when calling with daily necessaries at Mr. Mitchell's 
house, they had been asked by the servant to purchase penny loaves for 
her, and had done so repeatedly. On two occasions since Christmas—that 
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' 
the unusual thinness of the boiler-plates. The engine was self-feeding, and 


In this position, 1 was kept fron nine | 


is to say, since the severe cold set in, the deceased had been observed to | 
look very weak and bad, and when the surgeon was called in on the 4th of | 


January, she presented all the appearances of ‘a person suffering from cold 
and waut of food.” When she was brought inte the workhouse her ap- 
pearance was the same, and the impression that she was a victim of priva- 


tion prevailed with her attendants. After her death an examination of the | 


body took place, and on the evidence so obtained, opinions were formed to 
the same effect. Three medical witnesses, in fact, coincided in the general 
conelusion, that want of proper food and nourishment, long protracted, had 
brought the poor creature to her grave. Mr, Mitchell is committed for 
trial at the next Oxford Assizes. 

Three keepers were watching in the preserves of Sir Arthur Clifton, at 
Barton, on Tuesday, when they observed twelve poachers in the preserves, 
having with them nets and other implements for the taking of game. The 
keepers had with them powerful night dogs, and attempted to secure some 
of the gang, when a struggle ensued. The keepers let loose their dogs, and 
one of the animals immediately puiled one of the poachers to the ground, 
holding him tightly to the earth. Upon this, another poacher attacked the 
dog with an iron rod, stabbing it, and thus extricating his companion. 
After a further struggle, the poachers separated. The keepers immediately 
despatched a messenger to Superintendent Palethorpe, of the Nottingham 
County Police, who sent men to scour the country in pursuit of the gang. 
About six o’clock the same morning, six of the gang, whose names are 
William Mannas, John Wakefield, William Arnold, Thomas Bosworth, 
Nathan Woodward, and Edward Price, were captured by the police on Rat- 
eliffe Bridge. The leader of the gang was among them, and was conspicu- 
ous by his fur cap and plume. Hares and other game were found upon 
them. ‘they are remanded. 

Charles and Matthew Wedmore were committed for trial by the Bourton 
Magistrates, on Monday, for the murder of their aunt, and attempted 
murder of their uncle, George and Sarah Waterman, living in a solitary cot- 
tage at Dundry. 

A fatal accident oceurred near Boxmoor station, on Tuesday. The Irish 
mail train was proceeding at its usual speed, when, near oxmoor station, 
the engine-driver peceived several plate-layers at work upon the line. He 
gave the “danger”’ signal, but the men seemed to be unconscious of the 
approaching train. Two were knocked down, one killed, and the other so 
severely wounded that it is doubtful if he will recover. 

An engine and tender employed on the Liverpool Dock branch of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, in shunting some waggons upon a high 
level platform on Monday, got upon the platform. Two of the iron girders 
gave way; a portion of the platform with the engine and tender feil into 
the street, a distance of twenty fect. The fireman was killed, and the driver 
much scalded. 

The train, called the “limited mail’’—thefsame train which a few weeks 
ago ran into a cattle-train, whilst shunting at the Atherstone station, and 
killed six or cight cattle owners and drovers who were travelling in charge of 
the sheep and oxen— was due at the Euston station at 4.37 a.m. on Monday ; 
but, instead of arriving in London at its proper time, was telegraphed ‘as 


having just passed Wolverton exactly at the moment it should have been at 


Camden Town, where it stops for the collection of tickets. After leaving 
Bletchley, the train travelled at a very rapid pace ; near Pinner station, the 
axle of a carriage broke, and threw several vehicles off the rails. Mr. 
Craig received such severe injuries to his left leg, that it was obliged to 
be amputated. An elderly lady had her arm broken. Two other persons 
were slightly injured. 

The axle of a second-class carriage attached to the express-train which 
left the Paddington station 9.15 a.m. on Monday, broke ; the tires of the 
wheel flew off, and smashed all the grease-boxes of the carriage, near ‘'wy- 
ford. he carriage, containing several passengers, was thrown off the rails, 
and was drawn half a mile before the engine-driver suceeeced in pulling up 
the train. None of the passengers were severely injured. 

John Limper, the driver of the up-goods train from Manchester to Lin- 
coln, after shunting his train at Woodhead, on Tuesday, crossed the line to 
the lamp-house ; and was returning across the down line, when the express 
train from Hull to Manchester emerged from the tunnel and cut him to 
pieces. 

A fatal boiler explosion occurred at the Cockshut Colliery, near Wolver- 
hampton, on Monday. John Yates was passing within a few feet of the 
engine-house, when some of the débris struck him. He was removed to the 
South Staffordshire Hospital, but died shortly after his admission. At the 
time the explosion took place, the engine-driver was oiling the gearing im- 
mediately over the boiler, Some of the scalding water struck him in the 
face and on the right arm, and he fell to the ground, a distance of twelve or 
fourteen feet. When discovered by his fellow-workmen, he was partly 
Suspended over the pit shaft, and had it not been for the firm hold he had 
managed to maintain, he must unquestionably have fallen into the mine. 
As it was, he was ‘comparatively unhurt, and in all probability he will be 
able to resume his employment in the course of a few days. The cause of 
the explosion is unknown, though the general surmise is that it arose from 





at the time of the aceident the boiler had the ordinary working quantity of 
water in it—about 2 feet 11 inches. 

The daughter of a wealthy farmer at Warminster, Wilts, formed an at- 
tachment to a railway policeman, which acquaintance her parents strongly 
disapproved. Going out for a walk on the 24th of December, her parents 
ordered her not to enter any house during her walk. She disobeyed this 
command, and entered the policeman’s cottage as usual ; her mother, who 
had been on the wateh, rushed in, and hurried her home, where her father 
horsewhipped her, and ordered her to her bedehamber. In consequence of 
her not appearing next morning, the door was forced open, and the unhappy 
girl was discovered lying on the floor, dead; she had taken poison. 

While Maccomo, an animal tamer, was exhibiting a Bengal tiger at 
Liverpool, on Friday week, a tigress caught his hand in her mouth. Mae- 
como planted his knee in the small of the tigress’s back ; pressed her against 
the cage ; and, seizing her lower jaw with his right hand, held her powerless 
todo more than retain the left hand in her mouth. Maccomo called to one of 
the keepers, ** She has got my hand fast in her mouth ; get a bar of hot 
iron.”” Four or five minutes elapsed before the iron was ready, during 
which time Maccomo stood as a piece of statuary, not a quiver of lip to show 
the pain he was enduring. When ready, the hot iron was applied quickly and 
surely by one of the keepers to one of the large teeth in the upper jaw ; and, as 
though she had been eleciritied, her mouth sprang open, Maccomo, quick 
as lightning, drew his hand away, caught hold of a thick stick, struck the 
treacherous animal a terrific blow on the skull, brought her down, and 
forced her to finish her performance before he left the stage. 

The Brig Mignonette, from Surinam, was obliged to put into Plymouth, 
on Sunday. Excepting Marry Hunt, able seaman, every one on board was 
affected by fever, and three had died—one from brain fever, another by 
taking too freely of aleoholic drinks, and the other through lying down in 
his wet clothes. The survivors attribute their safe arrival in England en- 
tirely to the skill and perseverance of Captain Selbery, who was compelled 
to adopt the dangerous alternative of ieaving Surinam with a prostrated 
erew. Captain Selbery was obliged to keep the brig almost exclusively 
under plain sail. He was for hours at the wheel, and had sometimes to go 
aloft to furl topgallant sails. Not withstanding all these difficulties, and that 
the brig had to lie to three days ina heavy gale, she made a fair average 
passage from Surinam in forty-four days. The men were received at the 
Sailors’ Home, and are progressing favourably. 

The Beehive Mills, Jersey Street, Manchester, were destroyed by fire on 
Friday week. ‘The Beehive Mills were two five-story buildings, oceupied 
with cotton-spinning machinery. The origin of the fire is unknown, 

IRELAND. 


A correspondence, originated by the Lord Mayor of Dublin with the 
Earl of Carlisle, on the threatened abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, has been published. The Lord Mayor asks the Lord-Lieutenant 
to make such a communication as will “allay the anxiety which gene- 
rally prevails on this subject.”". The Lord-Lieutenant says— 

** My dear Lord Mayor—I have been favoured with your Lordship’s let- 
ter, inquiring whether there is any truth in the report that her Majesty's 
Government intend to introduce into Parliament, in the ensuing session, a 
measure for the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Ihave 
to state in reply, that 1 have the best reasons for believing that any such 
report is entirely destitute of foundation. 





Mr. Baron Greene has resigned his office as one of the Judges in the 
Exchequer; his health will not permit him to retain it longer. 

Various reports are in circulation as to the successor of Mr, Baron 
Greene. The name of Mr. Brewster, Q.C., is mentioned, and also that 
of Mr, Deasy, the Irish Attorney-General, whose seat for Cork is thought 
to be somewhat insecure. Mr, O'Ilagan, the present Solicitor-General, 
would thus become Attorney-General; he is, perhaps, the most popular 
man in Ireland. The solicitors of the North-East Court have just pre- 
serited him with a service of plate, 

Mr. Lawson, it is stated on the authority of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, is to succecd Mr, Baron Greene; “ the Government cannot 
spare Mr. Deasy.” 

It is stated by those in the confidence of the Ultramontanes, that Dean 
Mayler, menaced with suspension by Archbishop Cullen, has determined to 
resign his commissionership. Several lay Roman Catholic members of the 
board, it is confidently believed, will follow his example, from influence 
brought to bear upon them, 


Mr. Callachan, his wife, and a servant girl, were murdered at Ballymote, 
Sligo, on Tuesday week. Mr. Callaghan kept a grocer’s shop which, not 
being opened as usual on Wednesday, was entered by neighbours. Mr. and 
Mrs Callaghan were fourd in bed with their throats cut, and the servant 


| girl in an outhouse with her throat also cut from ear to ear. Matthew 
Vhipps, a young man, has been committed for trial. The first finger on his 
left hand is much eut, as if by some sharp instrument; several bank-notes, 
stained with blood, were found on him, His shirt is greatly stained with 
blood; three razors were also found on him. 


SCOTLAND. 

The contest for the representation of the county of Aberdeen may be 
said to be, for the present, at an end—the Liberal candidate, Sir Alex- 
ander Bannerman, of Crimonmogate, having withdrawn, Sir Alexander, 
who was abroad when the vacancy by the death of the late Earl of 
Aberdeen oceurred, only arrived in Aberdeen on Monday, when he 
found, according to his address in which he announces his withdrawal 
from the contest, that his absence had been so much against him, not- 
withstanding his agents and friends had worked well for him, his best 
course would be to retire. The field is thus left to the Conservative 
candidate, Mr. Leslie, of Warthill. It is understood, however, that the 
Honourable Arthur Gordon, the youngest of the Aberdeen family, who 
is a great favourite in the county, has been written to, 

Fureiqu avd Colonial. 

Fraurt.—The Senate is convoked, for a short session, on the 22d 
instant, and the Chamber of Deputies for the 4th of February, It is 
anticipated that M. Jules Favre will lead the Opposition in the Lower 
Chamber. 

A report has been current that M. Thouvenel would resign the office 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs; and, although the Moniteur has posi- 
tively denied its correctness, it is still believed in some quarters. 
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M. de Persigny now permits all foreign newspapers to circulate freely 
in France. 

The Siéele has continued to resolutely demand the retirement of the 
French fleet from Gacta, and on Thursday the J/oniteur informed the 
public in these terms that this step had been resolved on. 

“ The object of sending the squadron of evolutions before Gacta, was to 
prevent King Francis Il. finding himself suddenly invested by Jand and 
by sea in the ess to whieh had withdrawn. The Emperor wished to 
show a mark of sympathy to a Prince cruelly tried by fortune; but his 
Majesty, true to tne iple of non-intervention, which has been the sole 
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The intentions of Garibaldi are matter of speculation. It is suppose 
that Count Cavour will endeavour to prevent him from making gp 
move in the spring. General Tiirr has gone to Caprera to expound the 
views of the King and Cavour, and to exhort Garibaldi to patience, 
There is a strong feeling that Garibaldi would commit a fatal mistake 
were he to throw himself into Dalmatia with a view of rousing 
Hungary. 

The Italians are busy with their elections, and Count Cavour reckons 
on a good majority. 

Drnmark.—The Schleswig-HWolstein question is now again in the 
ascendant. The Danish Government seems disposed to make concessions, 
and to resist the action of the German Diet. The concessions are Te. 
garded as inadequate by the German party. The Dagbladet recommends 
to Government the immediate formation of armaments, and the r moval 
of the ammunitions and war matéricl from Rendsberg and Holstein, Dep. 
‘k can only secure her natural allies by a courageous attitude, 

The Berlingske Tidende states that the works in the navy yard ar 
being carried on as energetically as the state of the weather will permit; 
tates that Goverument is about to publish a provisional law calling 
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Grrmany.—The Count Rechberg still holds the office of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Vienna, and no further steps have been taken publicly 
to est 1 the new state of things. 
The King of Prussia opened the session with a speech from the throne 
After lamenting the ck ; 
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other crown iands of Austria.” 
| Pesth county meeting resolved that the Diet 
without delay. The only change—it is a most important one—made by 





the Hungarians in the electoral law of 1548, is, that persons who are ig 
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troops lon the pec The Burgomaster of Debreezin express da 
W to read to the citizens, who were in conclave, certain instructions 
which he had reecived from the Tavernicus relative to the postponement 


of the clection of the magistracy. .\s soon as the civil digmitary had 
speaking, thé assembly unanimously declared that it would not 
listen to the communication, “ as the Royal free cities had, by Artie 
of the laws of 1848, been freed from the guardianship of the Ta- 
us.” The end of the matter was, that the instructions of the high 
functionary were “ respectfully shelved.” On the 8th instant, Baron 
Krauss, the President of the Supreme Court of Justice, declared that he 
had not ordered application to be made to the Saxon authorities for the 
extradition of Count Teleki. ‘To this, the Pesth Hirnis replies, that 
Saron Krauss obtained an order from the Judicial Senate, which was 
composed exclusively of Germans, the Hungarian judges having been 
altogether excluded. ‘*‘ Against this arbitrary proceeding,” continues the 
organ of the Hungarian Conservatives, “ the Renguien judges ente 

a formal protest.” 
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See . . . . 
Count George Apponyi has been formally appointed Judex Curie, in 
the place of Count Cziraky. 
Guitrh States.—Advices from New York to the 3d of January 
ye been received. . 4 
— = bring most important statements. Mr. Buchanan, having re- 
fused to disavow the proceedings of Major Anderson at Charleston, and 
having declined to withdraw the troops from Fort Sumpter, Mr. Floyd, 
Secretary at War, made it a cabinet question, and being beaten he re- 
sis ned. He had pledged his word to the South Carolina people, that the 
aan quo should remain unchanged. In a letter to the President he 
says that “ the solemn pledges of the Government have been violated by 
Maj yr Anderson. It is in vain now,” he adds, ** to hope for confidence 
on the part of the people of South Carolina.” The only remedy was to 
withdraw the troops from Fort Sumpter. This was not complied with. 
Indeed, far other measures were taken, according to the New York 
vers of the 3d. ee ; : ! 
Pe The President’s reply to the Commissioners of South Carolina has just 
been ¢ mmunicated. ‘They demanded, as a preliminary step to the initia- 
tion of negotiations, that the troops be withdrawn from the forts in Charles- 
n harbour. oe , . ye : 
= The President positively refuses to do this, and reiterates his views in 
reference to the public property, as sct forth in his Message to Congress, and 
informs them that he not only intends to collect the revenue, and execute 


the laws, but to defend the property of the United States with ail the power 


at his command, in ; 
“ He does not recognize the Commis i ‘ially, but regards them as 
distinguished citizens of the United States from South Carolina, i 
“ The policy pursued, and the unde rstandin r had w ith South Carolina 
up to the evacuation of Fort Moultrie, are given, and the people of the 
United States will now understand what kind of pledges existed between the 
President and the authorities of South Carolina, « 1d whe ther South Caro- 
lina will be sustained, even by the South, in taking possession of property 
which does not belong to her. 
“The position taken by ‘ the n 
ternation among the Commissioners and their friends, 
« Instructions have been sent to the commander of the frigate Brooklyn, 
now at Norfolk, to put her in readiness, and be prepared to leave at a mo- 
ment’s warning. The question of reinforcement has not been fully deter- 
mined on, but, should an‘attack be made on Fort Sumpter, a large force will 
be at once despatched. The Commissioners have telegraphed to Governor 
Pickens all the contents of the President's letter, and also that they are 
satisfied that the President had ¢ 1ined to reinforce Major Anderson. 
They urge upon the Governor to put the State upon a war footing, and to 
oncentrate all his force at once. 
or resident sent the name of } 
Senate today as Collector of Charles 
Southern man who would accept will, it is understood, be sent to 
Charleston in a revenue cutter, anc, if not allowed to land, he will anchor 
off the harbour, and there collect the revenue. From the i the 
Southera Senators today in refusing to go into executive session, to confirm 
the Collector of Charleston, it seems that they intend to resist his contirma- 
tion.” 
The Governor of New York, in opening the Legislature, declares for 
resistance to secession. 
« 4 separation of one or more of the States, though called secession, and 
laimed to be lawful under rights erroneously supposed to have been reserved 
to the States, can nevertheless be practically nothing else than disunion ; 
and disunion, so soon as it shall take its needful form and proportions, must 
reveal itself in the character of treason, which it will be the high duty of 
the General Government to arrest and punish. The laws of the United 
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States must be executed; the requirements of the Constitution must be ob- 
served. If the National Government is to exist, its power must be adequate 


to the enforcement of its laws in any of the States of the Union, and under 
any circumstances. ‘Io permit or to acquiesce in a treasonable conspiracy 
against the national authorities, is to confess that our Government is an ab- 
solute failure. The people of the State of New York, in my judgment, are 
not prepared for such an admission; on the contrary, they will give to the 
Federal authorities, in the adoption of all wise, just, and necessary measures 
for the enforcement of the laws, their just, earnest, and faithful support.” 

A resolution had been adopted in the New York Senate referring that 
portion of the Governor’s Message relating to the crisis to a select com- 
mittee of five; and Senator Spinola, Democrat, immediately offered a 
preamble and resolution authorizing the Governor to tender to the Na- 
tional Administration 10,000 of the Militia to put down insurrection in 
one portion of the country. Mr. Robinson offered a preamble and con- 
current resolutions, recommending, as a compromise on the Slavery 
question, that after the admission of Kansas as a State, with her present 
constitution, the whole remaining territory be divided into two great 
States, and admitted into the Union as soon as they adopt constitutions 
which are Republican in form. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania denounces secession as treason, but 
urges compromise. On the other hand, Georgia is reported to have gone 
for immediate secession, The State troops of Georgia occupied the forts 
of Pulaski and Jackson, and the United States’ arsenal in Savannah. A 
telegram from Richmond states that Governor Ellis, of North 




















Carolina, 
had despatched troops to seize upon Fort Macon, at Beaufort, the forts at 
Wilmington, and the United States’ arsenal at Fayetteville. 

Large forces were arming in Ma 
parties in the nation seemed on the eve of coming to blows. 

Th House of Rh presentatives had rejt cted, by 9S to 55, a resolution 
In the Senate, Mr. Ben- 





declaring resistance to secession impracticable. 


Jamin, of Louisiana, had made a fierce secession speech, and the galleries | 


applauding; they were, after much ado, cleared. 

; A private letter from General Wool, who commands the Eastern divi- 
sion of the army, to General Cass, has also been published. It was 
written when Mr. Cass was a member of the Cabinet. It is as follows— 


Private. 
. * Troy, December 6, 1860, 
* My dear General—Old associations and former frien ship induce me to venture 
words on the state of the country, My letter is headed 
private,’ because I am not authorized to address you offici ally. 
_ “Thave read with pleasure the President’s Message. South Carolina says she 
intends to leave the Union. Her representatives in Congress say she has already 
left the 1 nion, It would seem that she is neither to be conciliated nor comforted. 
t command the Eastern Department, which includes South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. You know me well. I have ever been a firm, 
decided, faithful, and devoted friend of my country. If I can aid the President to 
preserve the Union, I hope he will command my services. It will never do for him 
or you to leave Washington, without every star in this Union is in its place. 
Therefore, no time should be lost, in adopting measures to defeat those who are 
conspiring against the Union. Hesitancy or delay may be no less fatal to the 
Mion than to the President, or your own high standing as a statesman. 
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“It seems to me that troops should be sent to Charleston to man the forts in 
that harbour. You have eight companies at Fort Monroe, Virginia, Three or 
four of these companies should be sent without a moment's delay to Fort Moultrie. 
It will save the Union and the President much trouble. It is said that to send, at 
this time, troops to that harbour would produce great excitement among the 
people. That is nonsense, when the people are as much excited as they can be, 
and the leaders are determined to execute their long-meditated purpose of sepa 
rating the State fromthe Union, So | as you command the entrance to the 
city of Charleston, South Carolina ca separate herself fromthe Union, Do 
not leave the forts in the h condition to induce an attempt to take 
possession of them, It might easily be done at this time. If South Carolina should 
take them, it might, ‘ induce other States to join her, 
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| companies of Artillery to 1 Mouitrie. The Union can be preserved, but it ree 
quires firm, decided, prompt, and ener measures on the part of the President. 
| Ile has only to exert th wwer conferred on him by the Constitution and laws of 
} Congress, and all will be , and he will prevent a civil war, which never fails to 
| ci th all the baser passions of the human heart. If a separation should take 
| place, you may rest assured bleod would flow in torrents, followed by pestilence, 
famine, and d ion; and § wv Seward’s irrepressible coutlict will be brought 
toa co hs e could } ibly have anticipated, Let me con- 
jure you l and thereby avoid the bloody and desolating example of 
} the State 0. paration of tl Sta will bring with it the desolation 
| of the Co v 1 are unpreps or W Their weakness will be found 
} In the m lave W but ft the essentials to carry on war, while 
| the Free ites have all the elements and materials for war, and to a greater extent 
than any o I ple on the fa f the globe, 
hink t t i dear General, and save the country, and save the 
} pre ‘ Sonth from 4 lence unine, and desolation, Peaceable secession is 
‘ t ieht of Even if it should take place in three months we would have 
} a blow ou our hands 
| ‘Very t your friend, ** Joun E. Woon. 
=“ i { eta fs . 
| Wa 1, D 
| 
€ hina.—aA batch of d spatches from China were published last week 
in the Gazette, the latest date being Tien-tsin, November 17. The 
treaty of ‘Tien-tsin and the Convention of Pekin had been ordered by 
Imperial edict to | blished throughout the empire, the language of 
the edict being * { and satisfactory.” Lord Elgin had taken leave 





Mr. Bruce had been introduced to the Chinese 
i's Ambassador, Lord Elgin making the Prince 

*s rank was in no degree inferior to that of his 
hat Mr. Bruce should not at once ree 


| of Prince Kung, and 
Minister as the Que 


unacrstlan 
brother. L 








side at Pekin, ral "was about to quit the capital, 
and Baron G not desirable that the French Ambassador 


iould remai Adkins, a promising student inter 





s] preter, was 
left at Pekia vare fur the future residence of Mr. Bruce, who took 
his quarters at Mr. Bruce, writing to Lord John Russell on 
the 16th, gives an int ti account of his interview with Prince 
Ku 

* Lord Elgin will have informed y Lordship of the grounds on which 
it teat t Min 1 not tak up their residence immee 
di } t capi L was, however, presented to the Imperial Prince 
Kung her Britannic M ty’s Minister in China. He returned the 


visit next morning before our di ure, and I took that opportunity to 






































press strongly on his consideration ituation of the provin Kiangsoo, 
the fact that the presence of the Allied troops alone preserved Shanghai 
from fallin ito the hands of the rebels, and the impossibility of our occue 
pation being prolonged ind ly. 1 urged upon him the necessity of 
immediate steps being taken to 1 re the authority of the Imperial Goe 
vernment the province, anc represented to him that he was misled in 
upposing t our i \ ld lead us to bold Shanghai for the Impe- 
rialists, if the provi the principal marts in it remained in the hands 
of the 1 ls. pointed out to him the anomalous position in which 1 was 
placed, in upholding the authority of « Government which pursued a hos- 
tile and denant course of pol towards us, against the insurgents, whose 
professions ( ions, l events, were couched in a friendly spirit. 
I hinted that the | means of counteracting these impressions, which 
could not fail to act unfavourably on opinion in England, would be to send 
an Ambassador us a } e of u ution of the Chinese to conduct their 
foreign relations in ov different spirit, 

*'The Prince lis l with grea ution and interest. Ile expressed 
himself as greatly « for information, much of which was new to him, 
in tert ich tain! med to re ize the benetit his Government 
would thus derive from direet persoual intercourse with foreign Ministers.” 

Part of the English troops were on their way home, and the French 
had embarked for Shanghai and Cochin China. Chefoo, however, was 
to be held by the French, and the Miatan Islands by the English, until 








macmni i. 

‘he 7 lished a strange letter, addressed by the chief of the 

pit Elgin, asking why he does not treat with him, The 

ping leader urge imilarity of religious belief as a ground of inter- 
course— 

‘* Now, as to the honourable countries the several Ministers of which are 
it Shar ui ering the « ishment of factories for commerce, I beg to 
remark tot m, that commerce for these several past years la succession 
has been ; should, why not pursue the same road as in former 
days? It ) willing to treat with the several Mini and aceord= 
ine to the constant regulations govern all the laws of the custom-houses in 


duties, eniirely acting upon the prepared rules, most 
y not increasing the duties; because our heavenly dynasty, together 
countries, revere the same heavenly system of wor- 





ecertan 


with these honourable 


ship, so that it may b that all we under heaven so doing appertain to 
one family. Why should not all the brethren of the four seas throughout 
the world, East, West, North, and South, pursue the practice of peace and 
roodwill towards each other? Taking all together, I beseech your honour- 


ft thought towards us.” 


) 
= = 
= 








@ew Sraland.—In our Postscript of Saturday we were able to give 
| the substance ol official despatches from Auckland, describing the 
. 


| battle of Mahoetah The two most 
interesting are as follows— 
** Head-quart 


ind defvat of the invading Waikatos. 


, New Plymouth, Taranaki, November 6, 

“* Sir—I have the honour to state, for the information of your Excellency 
and the Members of the Government, that yesterday afternoon, information 
reached me that the W had crossed the Waitara river that morning 
in force, to join Wirimu Kingi, and that they would possibly next morning 
be in the neighbourhood of Mahoetahi. I at once arranged that a force 
from this and another from the camp at the Waitara should march 8o as to 
join early in the morning at that place; we did so, and met the Waikatos, 
and after an action which last about two hours they were defeated and fled, 
with very considerable loss. 1 write these hurried lines, and send them by 
the Victoria, to enable yeu to communicate with the Ilome Government by 
the present mail, and will send full details hereafter. 

“Among the killed are three very intluential chiefs, The first, Iam told, 
was the leading chief in the Maori King movement; the two others were 
powerful and leading men. There are also many other chiefs killed of minor 





ukatos 








importance. I enclose lists of those already known up to this hour, 
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‘Our loss was two oflicers and fourteen men wounded, and four men 
killed; nothing could exceed the behaviour of the troops of all arms, as I 
shall detail at length in my despatch. ‘The loss of the enemy is not yet 
ascertained, but, from the number killed and buried, I should the say they 
must have had between 80 and 100 killed and wounded, 

**T enclose an insulting letter sent by the Waikato chiefs a few days ago, 
and it is a curious fact that the two chiefs who signed it were both killed 
the very day after they crossed the Waitara. 

“‘In communication with the gentlemen of the Native Department, I 
brought into town the bodies of the three principal chiefs for proper inter- 
ment; the other Waikatos killed were interred in a pit on the field. We 
have taken six prisoners and a considerable number of very fine arms, rifles, 
and double-barrelled guns. 

**T shall be obliged by the Victoria being sent back without delay, as I 
have discharged the Wonga Wonga. 

**T have the honour to be, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

“'P S$. PRATT, Major-General Commanding. 
** To his Excellency Colonel Gore Browne, C.B., Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, New Zealand.” 
*** Pukekohe, November 1, 1860. 

*¢€To Mr. Parris—Friend—I have heard your word. Come to fight me, 
that is very good; come inland, and let us mect each other. Fish tight at 
sea—come inland, and stand on our feet; make haste, make haste, don’t 
prolong it. That is all I have to say to you—make haste. 

*¢From Werrnt Tarrorvtv,. 
*¢From Porokorv. 
* ¢ From all the Chiefs of Ngatihaua and Waikato. 
True copy, 
*¢T. Caney, Lieutenant-Colonel, Deputy- 
Adjutant-General.’”’ 

From other sources we learn that the advance of the Waikatos was 
first discovered on the 5th, by the troops at Waitara, who were engaged 
in bridging a swamp between that post and Mahoctahi, when they were 
assailed by a distant fire. Hearing this, the general planned and exe- 
cuted the movement he has himself described, The Natives tought very 
gallantly. General Pratt does not mention that the Volunteers were en- 
gaged ; but, in reality, they fought in the front line with the regulars, 
and of the four killed, two were Volunteers. The officers wounded were 
—Captain Turner and Colonel Sillery. Mahoctahi was, after the fight, 
occupied as an advanced post. It is remarkable that William King and 
his party, though near at hand, took no part in the action. 


Qustralia.—aAccounts from Melbourne bring the news of the fall ot 
the Ministry of Mr. Nicholson, who was defeated upon an amendment to 
the address upon the Governor’s speech. Mr. Brooke, the mover of the 
amendment, was called upon to form an Administration, which he did on 
the 24th November; the Ministry is thus made up. 

Chief Secretary ......0..eeeeeeeeeeeee Mr. Heales, 

Attorney-General ......000. Mr. Ireland. 

DVORMUIEE . cecscvcccccoscscocesoccesee MAE: VOREOR. 

Public Works.. Mr. Johnston. 

Lands and Survey........++..ee+e0+++ Mr. Brooke. 

Trade and Customs .........ee++++ee8 Mr. Anderson. 

Postmaster-Gencral ,... . Some member of the Upper 
House not yet obtained. 

Department of Mines... .» Mr. Humffray. 

Department of Railways..........6.. . Mr. Loader, 

In order to complete this arrangement, the otiice of Solicitor-General is 
abolished, and the two last offices are new creations, This the Governor | 
(with advice, &e.) has power to do, provided he does not exceed the 
14,0007. assigned by the Constitution Acts to Ministerial salaries. 

The Melbourne Argus states some facts respecting a gentleman well 
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known in Europe—Mr. Gayan Duffy. 

“Mr. Brooke has got rid of the ditliculty by passing over a political asso- 
ciate, who certainly was more constant and true to him. Mr. Duily, by the 
way, has lately delivered a lecture, having for its object the removal of cer- | 
tain misconceptions of the London press as to the condition of this colony. | 
The principal subject he discussed was the views adopted by Zhe Times, as | 
to the short duration of our Ministries. Ife collected a considerable num- | 
ber of instances of Ministries in England of very short duration, and in- | 
vited the inference that the House of Commons is as fickle in its support of | 
Ministers as the House of Assembly of Victoria. There is a fallacy in this | 
argument. Mr. Duffy selects the shortest Ministries in England only, and | 
compares them generally with ours, whereas he should have compared ave- | 
rages. Our constitution has been in operation (rejecting odd days) four | 

ears and two months, and we have had tive Ministries. Mr. Haines’s first 
Linistry lasted five months after it became responsible toa representative As- 
sembly; Mr. ©’Shanassy’s first Ministry lasted only two months; Mr, 
Haines’s second Ministry ten months; Mr. O’Shanassy’s second Ministry 
twenty months; Mr. Nicholson’s Ministry, thirteen months; the average 
being just ten months.”’ 

There are now two exploring expeditions traversing this insular con- 
tinent to the Northward—one promoted by South Australia, under Mr. 
Stuart, an experienced and successful explorer, and the other from this 
colony, under Mr, Burke, an untried man. Our expedition has received 
a check by the quarrels of the first and second in command, Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Landells. The object of both expeditions is to cross the conti- 
nent to the Northern coast, the practicability of which seems to be almost 
demonstrated. Mr. Stuart, in his recent rapid march, reached lat. 18° 17 
8., and long. 134° E., which is to the North of the Southern shore of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. It also overlaps the line which has been reached | 
from the North by the Victoria River. Mr. Stuart reports a large portion 
of the interior fit for pastoral purposes, and the hypothesis of a great 
central desert—an inference drawn partly from our hot winds and partly 
from geological data—scems to be exploded. Mr. Stuart has again 
started, and such information as he has aflorded—not a very ample 
amount—has been forwarded to Mr. Burke, who is clothed with a discre- 
tion to proceed Northwards or bend more to the Westward. 

The state of trade is nealthy, There is no want of money; discount 
shows a tendency to decline. The amount of deposits in the several 
banks exceeds 7,500,0002. to a population of 540,000. The production | 
of gold, as shown by the escort returns, is considerably less than last | 
year—namely, 1,823,326 ounces, against 2,011,325 last year; but the | 
number of persons employed in mining is considerably less than last | 
year, and the yield per man is greater. There is a considerable exten- | 
sion of agriculture and other productive industry. The shipments of | 
gold are 8,199,224 ounces, against 2,044,581 ounces last year. The fol- | 
lowing gold ships have sailed since the last mail—Wellesley, 32,854 
oz.; Stratheden, 49,010 oz., Essex, 14,845 oz.; and the Champion of | 
the Seas, 9154 oz. | 


| land, 
| parte family is published, and proves that they recognized his relation 


| ceived one from my uncle Jerome, who told me that he would never ¢ 


{ arelation, and that if your position in Paris was embarrassing, 


As usual, the Land question is uppermost in Australia generally, 
Victoria, the Land Bill was brought into operation on the Ist of Novem, 
ber, by proclaiming commons near most of the centres of population 4, 
the extent of about 500,000 acres. At the same time, nearly 200,00 
acres were announced as open for selection, at 1/. per acre. These gy 
lands previously surveyed. The surveys for the purposes of the Act gy 
proceeding, and it is anticipated that a large quantity of rich land in ¢h, 
Western district will soon be open for selection at the same price, Th, 
small capitalist who desires to become a yeoman proprictor, can seleg 
without competition, and by paying for one section he can lease thry 
times the extent of his purchase, with the privilege of purchasing at ty 
same price when his means permit. But in New South Wales, a op. 
test between the Squatting party and the Government has produced , 
dissolution of Parliament. 

Sir William Denison leaves Sydney to assume the Governorship of 
Madras; his successor was not known. 





Pisrellaucons. 

The Earl Granville, the Lord President of the Council, as Minis. 
terial leader of the Government in the House of Lords, will give the 
customary Parliamentary dinner on the 4th of the ensuing month tog 
numerous circle of Peers, supporters of the Ministry. 

The Ear] of Derby, as leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Lords, will give a banquet on Monday, the 4th proximo, at his mansion, 
in St. James’s Square, to a large circle of his political friends, 

Mr. Baring, Under-Secretary for India, and Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
have exchanged offices. ‘The arrangement is consequent upon the 
elevation of Mr. Sidney Herbert to the House of Lords. Earl de Gre 
and Ripon will represent the India Office in the Lords; Mr. Baring, the 
War-oftice in the Commons, their chiefs being in the opposite Houses, 

The Shipping Gazette makes an important statement—Mr. W. S. Lind. 
say, M.P., has had an interview with the Emperor of the French as 
the French differential duties on British shipping ; and it is stated that 
the way is fairly opened for negotiations to give effect to the resolution 
of the House of Commons of last March, for the conclusion of a treaty 
‘‘ for the reciprocal abrogation of all discriminating duties levied upm 
the vessels and their cargoes of either of the two nations in the ports of 
the other.” 

“‘ Mr. Lindsay has had little difficulty in convincing a man of the saga 
city and information of the Emperor, that the present exclusive system of 
differential duties in favour of French shipping is not only inconsistent with 
the commercial policy which the French Government has definitively 
adopted, but that it cannot be maintained if the recent commercial treaty 
with this country is to produce its natural results. It was, perhaps, need- 
less to point out to his Majesty that, during the past twenty years, the 
French tonnage, sailing and steam, taken together, has only increased 
420,000 tons, while during the same period British tonnage has increased 
3,200,000 tons; and that the differential duties, while they afford little or 
no revenue, have not answered the end for which they have been designed, 
namely, that of fostering the French mercantile marine in order to uphold 
the maritime power of France. This unsatisfactory result of a policy t 
which France has clung with characteristic tenacity, has been associated with 
an increase in the over-sea trade of France, Her producing power has been 
effectively stimulated, and her special commerce has largely expanded; 
but, for the carriage of that trade, she has been indebted mainly to the 
foreigner.” 

The Tribunal of First Instance of Paris will shortly be called upon to 
decide the validity of the marriage of the late Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
with Miss Paterson, of Baltimore, U.S., which took place on the 24th of 
December, 1803. The ceremony was performed with great solemnity in 
the presence of the Vice-Consul of France, and a French citizen; and 
the certificate of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Baltimore is yet extant. 
But the ambitious designs of the First Consul would not permit Mis 
Paterson to become a Bonaparte. In 1805, Prince Jerome abandoned 
his wife by order of the Emperor. Attempts were made to induce the 
Pope to dissolve the marriage by bull, but they were unsuccessful. In 
July, 1805, Madame Jerome Bonaparte gave birth to a son, who isa 
suitor to establish his legitimacy. In 1807, Prince Jerome married a 
Princess of Wurtemburg. In 1808, he sent to Baltimore for his son, but 
Madame Bonaparte refused to part with her child. In 1813, she pro 
cured a divorce from the House of Representatives and Senate of Mary- 
The correspondence of the son with the members of the Dona 


ship, until the present Emperor ascended the throne. Even the Emperor 
addressed him in terms of «flection so late as 1853 and 1855— ; 

** My Cousin—Notwithstanding the distance, and a very long separation, 
I have never doubted the heartfelt interest with which you followed all the 
chances of my destiny. 1 have felt great pleasure in the letter which brings 
me your congratulations. I thank you for them. The news you give me ol 
the vocation of your son for the military eareer, and of his entering a regi 
ment of Carabineers, has not been less agreeable to me. When circum 
stances permit, I shall be, believe me, most happy to see you. Whereupol, 
my cousin, I pray God to have you in his Holy keeping. 

“ Written at the Palace of the Tuileries, 9th February, 1853. 
“ Napo.eon.” 

M. Bonaparte came to France in June 1854. On his arrival in Paris, 
he received, through the Minister of State, an invitation to dine at 5t 
Cloud, where the Court then was. The invitation was addressed te 
Prince Jerome. The moment he entered the Palace, the Emperor 
handed him a declaration, drawn up by M. Abbatucci, Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. Troplong, President of the Senate, and M. Baroche, President ot 
the Council of State, setting forth that “‘M. Jerome Bonaparte is to be 
considered in France as legitimate ;’’ that “ he is French by birth; and, 
if he has lost the character, a decree can restore it to him in virtue of the 
18th clause of the Civil Code.” : 

In ashort time. M. Bonaparte perceived that his presence in Paris and 
the kindness of the Emperor towards him excited certain discontent else- 
where. He informed the Emperor of the fact, and received from his 
Majesty the following letter— 


“My dear Cousin—I have received your two letters. I had already re- 
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I replied, that as the French laws re 
ige you as 
it was for 


sent to your remaining in France. 
cognize you as legitimate, I could not do otherwise than acknowle¢ 
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: judge of that—that Napoleon, if he conducted himself well, had 
yon egunaet from family revelations, Ke. You must, without 
rears Bag father, continue to follow the course which you have pro- 


-rritating your - 
wed to yourself. I will write tomorrow to Fould about the arrangements 
0s @ 


we agreed on. 


++ Compliments to Jerome, and believe in my sincere friendship, 


** NAPOLEON,”’ 

Proposals were made to M. Bonaparte to create for him the Duchy of 
Sarterne, but the proposition was rejected. Lhe case is expected to come 
on for hearing on the 25th; upon its results, the legitimacy and ille- 
gitimacy of M. Bonaparte, Prince Napoleon, and Princess Mathilde, 
depend. ene 


It is stated, on authority, that if an International Exhibition of Works of 
Art and Industry had not been announced to take place in London in 1862, 
+t was the intention of the Emperor of the French that one. should be held 
in Paris, but that now the French will give way to the British exhibition. 

The five weeks’ Christmas vacation at Eton College terminated on 
Wednesday last, the 16th instant, on which day the lower boys returned. 


The fifth form went back on the Thursday following, and the sixth | 


form on Friday, when the whole school assembled. During the recess, 
the extensive building operations rendered necessary by the large in- 
crease in the number of the scholars have been proceeded with, as far as 
the severe frost would allow. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Socicty, extracts were 
read from the journal of Mr. Stuart, w ho conducted an exploring expe- 
dition nearly across the island continent of Australia, He started from 
Chamber's Creek, South Australia, in the beginning of March last, in a 
North-westerly direction, and returned to the same point on the 9th of 
September, after having travelled upwards of 2200 miles, and penetrated 
to within 500 miles of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Only one portion of the 
route, about sixty miles in length, was sterile and sandy ; elsewhere, 
instead of meeting with an Arab desert, as many geographers had pre- 
dicted, he found a well-watered country, with numerous creeks, several 
rivers, abundance of grass, and freyuently thick scrub, 

Mr. Gibbs, the Chief Inspector at Slough Station, was presented with a 
purse containing 171/. 15s. 6d., on Monday, by passengers travelling on the 
Great Western line. 

We regret to learn, from undoubted authority, that the report recently 
circulated in several journals of the gradual improvement in Miss Nignt- 
ingale’s health is entirely without foundation. Her malady, far from 
being alleviated, increases upon her, and her state, which confines her 
entirely to her apartment, is one of great exhaustion and severe suffering. 

A private despatch announces that Count and Countess Montemolin 
died at Trieste, on the 14th instant, within a few hours of each other. 
Count Montemolin was son of the Infant Don Carlos, who for many 
years asserted, arms in hand, his claims to the throne of Spain. He was 
orn on the 31st of January, 1818. The Countess was a Princess of 
Naples, sister of the late King Ferdinand II., and born on the 29th of 
February, 1820. 


Prince Alfred joined his new ship, the St. George, at Plymouth, on Wed- 
nesday. The Prince has been vaccinated, the small-pox having made its 
appearance in the ship. 

The Marquis of Chandos has resigned the chairmanship of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company. 

Sir William Erle, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was admitted @ 
Fellow of the Royal Society at the last meeting. 

The Duke of Sutherland is reported, in accounts received in town this 
morning, to be somewhat better. 

The Ambassador of the Shah of Persia to the French Court was received 
on the 14th by King Victor Emmanuel, and presented to his Majesty the 
decorations of the Orders of Persia. 

The Porte is said to have recalled Omar Pasha from exile, and has ap- 
pointed him Commander-in-chief of the army which is to be concentrated 
on the Danube. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has left Berlin for Dresden, 

The leave of absence granted to the Marquis de Turgot, French ambas- 
sador at Berne, has been prolonged for three months. 














A telegraphic despatch announces that the King of Prussia has conferred 
on Prince Joachim Murat the Grand Cordon of the Eagle of Prussia, 

A letter from Rome, in the Independance Be /ge, states that Signor Gal- 
lenga, the Times correspondent, has been again compelled to leave the city 

_General de Gerlach, wide-de-camp of the late King of Prussia, and one of 
his Majesty’s most intimate friends, has quickly followed his Sovereign to 
the grave. He caught a violent cold at the royal funeral, which brought 
on erysipelas in the head, and he died at Potsdam in the evening of the 
10th. He was seventy-one years of age. 

Mr. Ralph Farnham, the last survivor of the men who took partin the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in 1775, died on the 26th of December, at his son's | 
residence, in Acton (Maine), at the age of upwards of 104 years. 





The following curious anecdote is related of M. Carvalho de Moraés, the 
Brazilian Minister at Brussels, who died suddenly on New Year’s Eve. In 
the morning of the 31st of December, M. de Moraés went to his bankers, 
and drew out a sum of 30,000 frances. The banker, who was no other than 
the representative of the house of Rothschild, as the accounts for the year 
were made uD, or on the point of being so, requested his client to date his 
cheque for the Ist of January. This was done, so that the 30,000 franes 
were paid to M. de Moraés on a cheque dated the day after his death. 

The Pungolo states, that General Turr left Genoa for Caprera in a Go- 
vernment steamer, and that he was charged by the King, with whom he 
ad a long and confidential interview in Turin, with a conciliatory message 

for Garibaldi. 
_A Turin letter in the Independance affirms that the French fleet, on leav- 
ing Gaeta, will go to cruise in the Adriatic, *‘in order to relieve the Italian 
fleet of the painful duty of acting against Garibaldi, in case he should persist 
im making an expedition against Venetia.” 

At Cattaro, there has been a report that, on the 9th instant, 2000 Monte- 
hegrins made a sudden attack upon the town of Sputz on the Albanian 
frontiers, and arrived as far as the gates of the fortress, where they were 
tepulsed with great loss, 








A letter from Rome in the Nizione of Florence asserts that the Pope has 
sold the Campana Gallery to the British Museum; and that this fact ac- 
counts for the abundance of money of which the Pontifical treasury has 
lately been boasting. 

The Dresden Jonrne! anvases its readers with a story of the concession by 

Italy to England of a Sicilian port, Syracuse, ‘The arrangements, it says, 
| have been made at Turin by Sir James Hudson! , 

The Licutenant-Governor of Lengal has lately decided that Government 
instructors may teach the Bible out of school hours, provided they do not 
teach it within the walls of the school. 





From the accounts reevived at the Admiralty by the last China mai!, 
there seems to be little doubt that her Majesty's ship Camilla must havc 
} foundered atsea., It appears that she left Hakodadi on the Ist of Septem- 
| ber, for Kanagaw 1, the port of Yeddo, and that between that day and the 
| 9th of September, the day on which the heavy gale passed over Yeddo, light 
| southerly winds prevailed, so that she had not probably made much pro- 
gress to the South when lost. Her Majesty's steam vessel Berenice, of the 
| Indian navy, proceeded along the coast from Kanagawa to Hakodadi and 
| back, between the 24th of September and 11th of October, but failed in 

procuring any intelligence of the Camilla from the numerous fishing-boats, 
or in discovering any portion of the wreck. A report had reached Viee-Ad- 
| miral Hope, that the unfortunate vessel was seen from a Prussian vessel of 

war to strike on a rock ina fresh breeze, and go down, This report would 
| be traced to its source; but the admiral is tirmly convineed that she foun- 
| dered at sea in the typhoon which prevailed on the Japanese coast en the 
9th of September. 

**A Railroad Traveiler’’ makes a valuable suggestion; he urges passen- 
gers to insist upon the test being applied to the wheels and tires at every 
| station. He pursued this plan on a long journey, every wheel for 100 miles 
| answered with a ring, but a last a second-class carriage wheel announced a 
|} crack, ‘The next station was thirty miles off, and the distance was to be 
| travelled at express speed. 

A very successful effort has been made on the East Lancashire section of 
| the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, to light the carriages of a passenger 
train with gas. The invention is Mr. Newall’s (the inventor of continuous 
| railway breaks), and the gas is kept in a flexible receiver, in the guard's 
| van. From the van, iron tubes carry the gas over the tops of the carriages, 
| the connexion between the pipes on each carriage being made of flexible 
tubing. l'rom the pipes over the tops of ¢ irriages, short suspenders drop 
into each compartment of the carriages, to which are attached neat brackets 
and glass globes. Thus a flood of light by which passengers may read com- 
fortably is obtained, and considerable warmth is imparted by the lamps, 
while all foul air escapes through the roof, 
| <A gentleman, named Kelly, was found under a first-class carriage which 
| broke away from the rest o° the train near Primrose Hill tunnel last week. 
le was dead, and fearfully mutilated, and « wife and six children were at 
once plunged from comparative affluence into misery, as his income was 
atan end with his life. Deore commencing the journey he had, however, 
| providently taken an insurance ticket of the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, for which he paid sixpence, and enclosed it in an envelope to his 
wife. Ly this tritling outlay, he secured the large sum of 1000/. for his 
family, 





Some of the Paris journals state that a deputation from South Carolina 
has arrived in Paris, and obtained an audience of M. Thouvenel, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Within the last few days, two or three ritled cannon have been shipped 
from Liverpool for Charleston, 

In consequence of heavy falls of snow in the mountains of Grasse, de- 
partment of the Var, a number of wolves have deseended to the neighbour- 
ing villages, and committed ravages among the flocks. At Caussols, seven 
lambs were devoured, and the sheep with them, having been attacked, were 
more or less injured. At Grasse, one wolf was killed, 

A military man met a discharged soldier of his regiment, and asked him 
how he was getting on, ‘* Oh,” said the man, “Tam a relieving officer.” 
*“ Well, is that a good place?" inquired the military gentleman. * Yes, 
Sir,” was the answer ; * A liberal salary, and very little to do.” 

Austria and Bavaria have notified to the Federal Council of Switzerland, 
that they decline henceforth to codperate for the construction of the pro- 
jected railway round the Bodensee. Austria gave as a reason for her reso- 
lution that the loss of Lombardy rendered it necessary that the German 
traffic should now pass through the Tyrol. 

A Berlin letter, in the Augshurg Giacetle, speaks of the probability of 
a commercial crisis in that city, which has begun to manifest itself by 
numerous failures. 





Captain Johnson has been ordered by Government to survey all the con- 
fiseated states in the Delhi districts, and Captain Robinson to survey the 
Gwalior, Central India, and Rajpootana States. 

According to the Espero, Count Cavour has addressed an energetic note to 
the cabinet of Vienna, respecting the conduct of the Austrian authorities at 
Pola, who refused admission into that port of the Sardinian frigate San 
Michele, during a violent storm. 


The following letters were addressed by Garibaldi to the commander and 
crew of the Washington, that brought him from Naples to Caprera—* Ca- 
prera, 3dof December, Sir—Be kind enough to communicate to your brave 
crew the subjoined lines of thanks. At the same time, please to thank the 
admiral for his graciousness, and tell him that I have no more need of the 
Washington, GaAninanpi.’’ * Caprera, dd of December. Among the re- 
collections dean to my heart, will rank my kind and cordial reception on 
board the Washington, during the time that the vessel was placed under my 
orders. G,. GARIBALDI.” 


It appears from returns furnished by the various Royal Yacht Clubs, that 
yachting has made a decided advance of late years. This is shown in the 
subjoined table for the decade ending 1860— 





Yachts Gross Average Yachts Gross Average 
Year. Afloat. Tonnage. Tonnage, Year. Afloat. Tonnage. Tonnage. 
BORE ccs BOO cose iso INS6 .... 2 23 
_ eee pee wee 426 1857 .... 776 .... 42-0 
1853 .... 710 .. . 4i4 1858 .... 44:8 
1634 .... 79 .... Bl, 413 1830 .... ’ 45°6 
1NS5 752 .... 30,781 wo 1860 ..., 756 33,873 4h 


There has thus been, on the whole, a tendency to the employment of a 
larger class of yachts. The amount of prizes offered Jast year in 113 con- 
tests was 4279/., and the number of men employed was estimated at about 
3400. 

It is proposed to construct a new bridge over the Thames from Kew to 
Brentford, and to make a road in connexion with it in the parishes of Isle- 
worth and Ealing. The Great Western Railway and Brentford Railway are 
to subscribe to the undertaking. It is to be a toll bridge. 
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The Thames was frozen for fourteen weeks, in 1063, and below bridge to 
Gravesend from November 24 to February 10, in 1434. In 1515, carriages 
passed over from Lambeth to Wes'minster; and fires and diversions were 
witnessed in 1697. In 1684, the river was covered with ice eleven inches 
thick, and nearly all the birds perished. In 1716, a fair was held and oxen 
were roasted; this frost continued from November 24 to February 9. A 
frost, in 1740, lasted nine weeks, when coaches plied upon the Thames, and 
festivities of all kinds were celebrated upon the ice. From November to 





January, in 1789, the river was passable opposite the Custom-house, and, in | 


1814, booths were erected. The present frost has lasted about ten days, and 
if it continues for the same period longer, the scenes of the Serpentine may 
be transferred to our great metropolitan river.— Express. 


NO : ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Monrnine. 

Austria gives signs of resistance. The Wiener Zeitung of yesterday 
says, that “the vivlent proccedings of the Comitat of Neutra towards 
the Court of Justice of that Comitat have caused the Government to op- 
pose energetically this evident act of sedition. According to telegraphic 
advices received here, the Court of Justice of Neutra has, without the 
employment of force, been reéstablished, and its ofiicers have been 
enabled to fulfil their duties.’ 

The Spanish Government has declared to the Cortes, that a statement 
that the officers of a Spanish vessel liad given advice to the Neapolitans 
as to placing their guns in a better direction, is without any foundation. 
The Spanish navy has received orders to act in conformity with the 
policy of the Government, which is to remain neutral. 





Advices from the United States to the 5th of January arrived yester- 
ay— 
“The Charleston Convention has passed a treason ordinance, making the 
levying of war against the State of South Carolina punishable by death. 
The same Convention has also passed an ordinance giving Federal judicial 
ower to the State Courts, and Congressional power to the Gencral Assem- 
thy. It was proposed to starve out the garrison of Fort Sumpter, and then 
to attack it on rafts. i t 






It was determined to sink the revenue cutter Marriet 
Lane, if she entered the harbour of Charleston, 

* The Forts at Savannah and Mobile had been taken by the State troops. 

* Advices from Washington to the 3d instant state that the South Caro- 
lina Commissioners had returned home, disgusted with the unexpected atti- 
tude of President Buchanan. 

** A combination was on foot to take possession of Washington, and 
vent the inauguration of Mr, Lincoln as President. 

“ New York, January 5.—News from Charleston states that Fort Sump- 
ter had not yet been besieged. . 

** General Scott had ordered all the available troops at Leavenw 


proceed to Fort M‘IHeury, near Baltimor 
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A fire broke out in Temple, yesterday, at N 
the house facing the river, in which Sir George 
and Mr. Ingham, have their chambers. It was discovered al litlf-p 
two o'clock ; the river engine was brought to bear upon the flames, but the 
hose broke. Mr. Braidwood, with nine 
spot, and in about an hour the tlames were extinguished. 
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A voluntary contrib I 
and gathered in a few hours from one body of gentlemen, redounds greatly 
to their credit ; and, it is to be hoped, the example may be followed by other 
communities, 
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FALSE POLICY OF THE FINANCIAL REFORMERs, 
| Certary members of the Liberal party have framed, and som, 
| among them are busy in collecting signatures to, a sort of me. 
| morial or friendly warning, frankly telling the First Lord of thy 
| Treasury that he is raising and spending too much money, Re. 
| trenchment, then, and not Reform, is to be the policy of at least 
At present, the number of gentle. 
| men who have thought fit to give the Minister a hint of thei 
| Views, in the solemn form of a memorial, is not formidable, “ Fig 
| or sixty” have already signed it, says the journal which mad 
| publie what, it seems, was meant, to be private; and among the 
names published, although there are some of weight, there ay 
none who have any pretension to leadership, even of a section, 
And there is one striking omission in the history of the docu. 
| ment. Who designed and promoted this movement? If ye 
| knew that with certainty, we might form some conjecture whethe 
| it is intended to give support to any Minister or section of Minis. 
| ters, or whether it is simply a sign that the cold fit of parsimony 
is about to sueceed the generous warmth of liberality. Neithe 
the memorial, nor the names appended to it, throw any light 
upon its object. The origin of the paper might do so. Into this, 
we shall not inquire. The subject can be discussed nearly a 
well, whether we regard the memorial as a spontaneous and 
genuine reaction, or a piece of political strategy. 

It is in the nature ot documents of this class that they should 
exhibit a foregone conclusion, and express it in general terms, anj 
the present ‘communication to the Premier” is no exception to 
the rule. The foregone conclusion is, that the expenditure mus 
be materially reduced ; and, in general terms, we are told thatthe 
reduction must be made in our warlike establishments, and in thos 
expanding items, the civil and miscellaneous estimates. The 
penalty of failure or neglect on the part of the Government will 
be the great disapprobation of the gentlemen who sign the memo- 
rial ; and, as they are all now members of the Ministerialist party, 
we are to presume, from the solemn tone of their warning, that 
they will give etfect to their disapprobation on some felicitous oe- 
easion, when Mr. Disraeli invites them to follow him into one of 
the lobbies of the House of Commons. ‘This is one of the conse- 
quences of adopting a foregone conclusion for the purpose of effect- 
ing, coute quicoute, a special object. If Lord Palmerston does not 
join with them in effecting that object, 1t should follow that they 
will not shrink from endeavouring to obtain retrenchment of th 
sort they are in search of from Lord Derby. ‘This is an alterna- 
tive they may not have considered, but it is as well they should 
consider it; for a Tory Minister would bring in a Tory foreign 
policy, and that might require an inerease instead of a decrease of 
( xpenditure, especially of our warlike expenditure. 

There is another consequence of the foregone conclusion that 
our establishments must be redneed. It is this: no one can, with 
any degree of certainty, foresee what may be the circumstances 
of Europe about the time when the Minister presents his budget. 
The Liberal remonstrants, therefore, judging them by their own 
standard, are deciding on the data of January what should be de- 
cided on the data of March or April. A government worth the 
lL regulates its establishments ona 
nost permanent facts, and not on tran 
should take a general and nota 
ivy aifzirs, looking back as well as for- 
] decide at moment, he should be 
| careful not to make a premature decision. Even then his task is 
most difficult. In 1863, Myr. Gladstone presented a great budget 
en the basis of peace for seven years. He carried the country, 
the Parliament, and inistry with him. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden helped to maintain the delusion, and Lord Aberdeen, 
unhappily, leant to the sam In a short twelvemonths, the 
delusively peaceful prospec 
of war. That should be a 
l on the hand-to-mouth principle, 
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ile of the present year.”’ 

Did any statesmen ever take a more limited and superficial view 
ofa subject ? Are these assertions, we will not say w 1]- founded, 
but are they assertions warranting a reduction of our warlike es- 
tablishments ? We think not. We did notarm in 1859, beeause 
we expected war with France, or feared to be drawn into the 
quarrel of Italy. We did not arm because we had no commertl 

| treaty with France, nor because passports were exacted from tra- 
velling Englishmen. We did not arm because there were TevVo 


lutions in Italy ; still less because the Tartars were treacherous at 
Taku. 


But we did arm because our warlike, and especially out 
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tablishments, did not bear the proportion they should to 
he active and ambitious Power who has abolished pass- 
and signed a commercial treaty. Can the 
memorialists say that the primary causes of our warlike ex- 

nditure have ceased to operate? Is Cherbourg less formidable ? 
r the activity in the arsenals and dockyards of France less in- 
cessant? Has the augmentation of the French Navy ceased? On 
the contrary. The offensive force of France is as great as ever. 
The dockyards echo with the stroke of the smith s hammer, Three 
new iron-clad ships have just beenordered. ‘The personnel of the 
fleet has been overhauled, and efficient have been substituted for 
inefficient men. The gigantic land force of France is to be in 
creased by the addition of a complementary fourth battalion to 
each regiment. Moreover, French troops remain in Kome ; 
French troops are ae on the Lebanon, Inthe face of these 
substantial facts, the real causes of our own armaments, the value 
of a commercial treaty and the abolition of passports are very 
much reduced ; so much that they do not affect the real question 
at issue at all, which is one not of presumed intentions, but of the 
relations between one set of solid facts and another—the pro- 
portions, in short, which the armaments of England bear to the 
armaments of France. Can the memorialists show that they are 
disproportioned ; that ewe are too strong ; that we have erred on the 
side of caution ? ! Pet . 
as strong as she was in 1859, perhaps stronger. ‘The reason for 
the reduction demanded, therefore, breaks down, because it docs 
not affect the facts which determine the question at issue. 

We are quite willing to admit that there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of continued peace between England and France. More than 
this; we believe peace with England is a cardinal point in the 
present policy of the Emperor, What we have no belief in is, 
that the commercial treaty deserves the name of a ‘‘ guarantee 
of peace, That it will tend to cement peace may be reasonably 
asserted ; but so long as, side by side with the negotiation of eom- 
mercial treaties, the Emperor continues to augment the vast oifen- 
sive power he wields, commercial treaties will not form a guaran- 
tee. The real situation is this—as long as it suits the Emperor's 
policy, and not one moment longer, he will refrain from showing 
hostility to England, and strenuously repress it in others. Nay, 
he will promote the continuance of peace, Lut we can never for- 
get that the Emperor, as he told us at Marsvilles, wears a sword, 
and a strong one, that one hand is always on that sword, and that 
we may be certain it will be drawn against us, or any one, at the 
dictate of a scheming policy, or some pressure-from-without 
necessity. ‘Under these circumstances,” although “the war 
with China is at an end ;” although constitutional liberty may be 
established in Italy, although we have 2 commercial treaty, as we 
had in 1786, and although passports for the subjects of her Ma- 
jesty are abolished, “the country,” if we judge aright, “ will 
[not] naturally expect a considerable reduction in our warlike 
establishments; ” because we have not yet gone beyond th 
boundary, not of an exigent, but of 2 per t defi 
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tional purposes. It is, indeed, retrenchment, not reduction, 
that isrequired. In all departwients—in few, if any, more than in 
our Dockyards—there is ¢1 \ «. It is the careful adminis- 
tration of the revenue that s! be insisted on. If the Liberal 
party would concert measures { vere overhauling of the Es- 
timates, in order to discover t! iste in the great departmeats, 
they would doa real service ; whereas, if they persist in sim 
asking for a reduction of t! ishments, they will l trenc! 
ing, indeed, in one nec, bat at the cost of ben forced 
ina moment of danger to be profuse, if not profligate, ‘the wor 
to be done must be done in the House of ¢ y And here v 
meet the real difficulty. i ‘caster to demand \y | 
ductions than to effect savings b ching ou d 
the fungus-like growth « net tal V I 
estimable men, with too little t, mei ‘ 
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IMMINENT DANGER OF CIVIL WAR IN 47 

UNITED STATES. 


Is there sufficient statesmanship within the remains of the Ameri- 
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Those who look back with pride and affection to the infancy of 
the nation, who view the statesmanship of those days with won- | 
der, and who have nurtured themselves on its maxims, have 


tor secession 1s heard abovs uDp- 








As regards offensive means, indeed, Irance is | 


eagerly sought for some plan whereby the Union may be saved. 
But to most of these the hours of the Union must appear to be 
numbered, and the splendid constellation of the West eclipsed. 
The Union men, really bound together by nothing stronger than 
what we may call Union-worship, have been silenced by the 
screaming of the tempest blowing furiously from the South. One 
plan of compromise after another is only devised to be rejected, 
| and the saviours of the Union can only look sadly on the wreck 
| of vain hopes and fruitless devices. It is clear that every man of 
them would have to bend his energies not to save the Union, but 
to prevent internecine war. 

The latest advices show how near to the verge of the dread 
calamity the State had been hurried. Several causes have been 
at work to frustrate a peaceful settlement. First of these is the 
trenchant character of the revolution in South Carolina. The 
mob soon got the upper hand in the State Convention, which 
ruthlessly destroyed the temple built three quarters of a century 
since; and the mob, impelled by fanaticism, severed at once 

| every tie that bound the State to the other States of the Union. 
The threatening aspect of the city, the gathering numbers of 
armed men led to another incident which tended to inflame the 
popular passions. Mr, Buchanan acted on the supposition that, 
if he abstained from reinforcing the handful of soldiers in 
Charleston harbour, the people woul! respect the Federal pro- 
perty ; and, Major Anderson, being dvserted, and placed in a false 
| military position, with a soldier’s instinct rectified it, and aban- 
doned what he could not defend, Spiking his guns and burning 
the carriages, he drew nearly the whole of his forees into Fort 
Sumpter; and, from its unassailable ramparts, he saw the na- 
tional flag torn down and the Palmetto flag flying in its place. 
This incident has had immense effects. It has increased the 
virulence of the secession fever all over the South. It has led to 
faint imitations in Georgia and North Carolina, whose State offi- 
cials have seized the national forts. It has brought to Charleston 
recruits from all sides, and it has given the coup de grace to the 
| Union men, One unlooked-for effect of the secession movement 
is the prominence which the sturdier part of the ‘* white trash ” 
have taken, result of secession seems likely to be 
thoroughly brings the scum of 
Southern society to the surface. But, if the wheesale measures 
| of the South Carolinians have given a violent impetus to the rage 
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for secession, they have also, unexpectedly, called up a spirit of 
| resistance, Hence, the danver of a collision, 
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The Southerners may secede from the Union, but they 
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secede from the slaves, neither can they run away from the ter- 
rible consequences involved in the taint which slavery has infused 
into the blood of freedom. 


COTTON SUPPLY. 

Ir is a boastful ery in the Slave States of America that ‘ Cotton 
is King.” If the test of regality be money value, J/ay, not 
Cotton, is King. [Dut on our side of the water it is indubitable 
that cotton has a fair realm, and millions of subjects. Over Lan- 
cashire, cotton reigns supreme, and extends his dominions deeply 
into adjacent counties. Upon him four or five millions of human 
beings depend for their daily bread. He is the lord of life and 
death, and a dearth of cotton in the realm of cotton would inflict 
unimaginable suffering. A drought in the valley of the Nile 
would not cause a more terrible calamity. The records of the 
famine in Ireland would not present more heart-rending scenes. 
There would be scores of Coventrys on a grand seale, and the whole 
industry of the nation would be shaken from centre to cireum- 
ference. The gloomy prospect is rendered more gloomy by the 
fact that the power of averting this calamity rests only partially 
with us. We have stimulated the growth of a vast industry, 
knowing that it depended for its life-blood upon the continuance 
of tranquillity in a foreign land ; well aware, too, that the vital 
raw material is the product of forced labour, the most precarious 
and dangerous of its kind. 

Our iron trade is indigenous, and under our own control. Coal 
is our own, and we ean extract and export as much or as little of 
it as we please. But cotton is an exotic, and on this exotic, we 
have built up a small kingdom. 
other raw material solely or mainly upon one country. ‘Timber, 
wool, hides, tallow, fibrous substances, are obtained from all parts 
of the world. The Slave States of America practically monopolize 
the supply of cotton, just as China practically monopolizes the 
supply of tea. And now we are brought face to face with a con- 
tingency long foreseen and often predicted—a contlict between the 
rival political systems of slavery and freedom in the very country 
upon whose continued tranquillity we have relied. No man can 
tell what effect that conflict may have upon the culture of the 
cotton plant; and, consequently, upon the welfare of the four or 
tive millions of our people. 

Unhappily, we have no immediate remedy. It has been well 
remarked that the Cotton States of America have possession of the 
market. They have exeluded all rivals from the tield so com- 
pletely that there is no competition. What supplies we obtain 
from other quarters hardly exceed a tenth part of the total quan- 
tity imported. This is the tremendous fact with which we 
have to deal. But, although we can apply no instant remedy, 
we can make a beginning. We have been warned in the plainest 
language. Every steamer that crosses the Atlantic from West to 
East, bears with be intelligence that gives emphasis to the warn- 
ings of years. We cannot trust with safety to the Slave States of 
America for the future vast supplies of cotton demanded by the 
countless mills of the North, to meet an ever-extending market. 
This is the message of Secession to us. Peace between North and 
South is at the mercy of a mob, and if peace is once broken, there 
will be wailing in Lancashire as well as in South Carolina. But 
were peace not broken, were existing differences patched up, were 
Secession peacefully accomplished, there would be no guarantee 
for the future. Confidence is destroyed, and none but the de- 
mented! will again look upon the Cotton States as the seeure 
sources of endless streams of their staple product. 

The measure happily forced upon us is the gradual enlargement 
of the field of supply. Not one moment must be lost. It is not 
probable that a civil or a servile war will all at once arrest the 
growth and export of cotton; but it may, and perhaps will, 
diminish both. The deficiency must be made up from other 
sources. Now, there are boundless cotton fields in those countries 
where cotton is not an exotic. Myriads of pounds are grown in 
Africa. India offers an area of cultivation practically inexhaus- 


tible. 








of a cotton colony ; Anatolia, Algeria, bid for a share of the mar- | 
ket. Our diflieulty does not lie in he rarity of a staple which | 
flourishes luxuriantly in many lands, and may be naturalized in | 
as many others. The obstacle which meets us on all sides is the | 
almost total want of means of getting at the coveted material | 
where it flourishes as a native growth, and even had we not this 
to surmount we should still have to overcome the difliculty of 
teaching the producer how to prepare it for the market in a state 
fit for use. Yet these are the obstacles we must sweep away. | 
We must open routes into the cotton countries of Africa and Asia, | 
and show the producers how to produce in quality as well as in | 
quantity the article we require. Thus a great task is suddenly 
thrown upon the Cotton Supply Association, and a great responsi- | 
bility. We refuse to believe that the object sought is beyond the 
capacity of Manchester and Liverpool to obtain; but we sce 
plainly enough that any delay in beginning the necessary work 
will bring so much the nearer that stupendous calamity involved 
in the continuance of a foolish reliance upon the Slave States of 
America for the bulk of our cotton supply. 


THE BONAPARTE WITH TWO WIVES. 
Tue story of the Bonapartes of America and the Bonapartes of 
Europe might be a model for a novelist. There is in it sorrow 
and pain, caused not by any clumsy impersonation of extraordi- 
nary wickedness, but by the collision of natural human passions, 
and the tragedy necessary for the interest has been so wrought, 
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that of the contending parties in Paris today, we cannot name , 
single person to blame, or one who could have altered the destiny 
which brings the sons of the same father face to face, as foes ing 
court of law. 
| In December, 1803, Jerome, the youngest brother of the great 
| Napoleon, was married at Baltimore, in Maryland, to Miss Pater. 
son. The marriage was made known to the First Consul and ty 
Madame Letizia, and no opposition was announced. The ney 
year, Napoleon became Emperor, and announced his intention of 
| obtaining the annulment of the marriage ; he also caused Madame 
| Letizia, mother of the young husband, to protest against this 
marriage of her son, a minor, as contracted without her consent, He 
| demanded from Pope Pius VII. a bull dissolving the marriage, 
request the Pope had the courage to refuse. The Emperor, 
| further, commanded Jerome to leave his wife, and the younger 
brother, though evidently loving his wife, obeyed. The Arch. 
| bishop of Paris issued a sentence annulling the marriage, as 
; having been ‘clandestine, without the publication of bans, with. 
| out the consent of the minor’s mother, without the presence of g 
| proper priest, in a foreign country.” The main facts were the 
| other way ; the marriage was not clandestine; a license gave it 
| authority higher than bans; a Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
| Church—surely a “ proper priest ’—performed the ceremony; 
| ‘without the consent of the minor’s mother,” and “ in a foreign 
| country,” are the only objections based on truth, But what is 
| truth against a great Emperor, who had battalions at his back, 
| servile priests to do his bidding, who had a weak brother ready ty 
| obey him, and who, having just overthrown Germany, could com- 
mand German wives for the brothers whom he wished to drag wp 
as mock kings and vassals of hisown? Lucien was tempted at 
| the same time. He, also, had married a wife of non-royal rank, 
| 


One of the very few interviews that occurred between him and 
his Emperor-brother was, it is said, after the battle of Jena. The 
story goes that Napoleon unrolled the map of Europe, and offered 
his brother any throne in Europe, from that of Prussia down- 
wards ; asserting that, by his compact with Alexander of Russia, 
and by the might of his own sword, he could command any of 
them. In return, Lucien was to divorce his wife, marry a Prin- 
cess, and attach himself to the fortunes of the Emperor. Lucien 
refused, as we know now by his published letters, indignantly re- 
fused to ‘‘make his wife a Bend ro Jerome, as we also know, 
yielded, and married the Princess Caroline of Wurtemberg. She, 
poor girl, knew little of her future husband, and wept bitterly at 
leaving her German home, and on her arrival at Fontainebleau; 
but, anticipating the dates of our narrative, we may record that, 
though an unwilling bride, she was a faithful, loving wife. When 
her husband ceased to be King of Westphalia, and was again no 
more than Jerome Bonaparte, she shared his fortunes against the 
command of her father, and escaped by night from the Palace at 
Wurtemberg to follow him into exile. 

The first wife, née Miss Paterson, returned to America before 
| the sentence of divorce was pronounced ; but she never recognized 
the sentence as valid, and refused invitations to give up the son 
born in about a year and a half after the marriage. Husband 
and wife never met again, though the husband, the old Prince 
Jerome of our own time, only died the other day, and she is still 
living. She visited Europe in 1819, and was recognized and 
affectionately received by all the family. In 1827, her son visited 
Europe, and the Bonapartes all received him asa kinsman, At 
| this time, however, the family fortunes were not high; the ex- 

Kings and ex-princes were affectionate, without reasons of state 
| to leaven their love. In 1854, this Jerome Bonaparte (a nephew 
| of the great Emperor by birth, who, had Louis Napoleon, like his 
| elder brother, fallen in his early Italian campaigns, might have 

himself played the coups at Strasburg, Boulogne, and Paris, 

which led to a throne) came to Paris. A Napoleon was again o 
| the throne; and the drama becomes again interesting, with even 
a spice of political importance. In June, 1854, Louis Napoleon, 
| married eighteen months, was childless, and without any imme- 
diate prospect of an heir, and next to the throne was the eldest son 
Who was that eldest son? This American 
Bonaparte, son of the first wife, or the Prince Napoleon, known 








| to ourselves in England as son of the second wife, the Wurtem- 


berg Princess ? 

Napoleon III, received the young American with friendliness; 
he invited him, as Prince Jerome, to dine at the Tuileries ; and, 
when he came, executed quite a little coup de théatre—dictat 


| apparently by kindheartedness—by handing him, as he entered the 


Palace, a declaration of his legitimacy, adding that he was 
‘French by birth,” and that “if he had lost the character, 
decree can restore it to him, in virtue of the 18th article of the 
Civil Code.” 
once, and decided the question?’ but it is not etiquette to ask 
Shortly after, the old Prince Jerome an 
Prince Napoleon—the son of the second marriage—objected to 
this son of the first marriage staying in Paris; the Emperor Na- 
poleon stood by the American—or as he admitted him to be 
‘‘ French ’—Bonaparte, and added that ‘ Napoleon [that is the 
son of the second marriage], if he conducted himself well, b 

nothing to fear from family revelations.” A great inducement to 
Prince Napoleon to be a loyal cousin! But the influence of the 
ex-King prevailed, and the American son,—as we call him fot 
sake of distinction,—received in 1855, a request to assume the 
title of Duke de Sarténe, ‘‘to put an end to difficulties you are 
aware of.” He refused. A Conseil de Famille, the same year, 
decided that he might retain the name of Bonaparte, but deni 


al 


One might ask, why not have issued the decree at | 
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ht of succession.” As far as regards the property of old 
erome, his father now dead, the American son now ap- 
his decision tothe Tribunal of First Instance, in Paris ; 
al he is joined by the widow—late first wife—of 
the ex-King. The point of law we may leave to the French law- 
yers. Very recently, the marriage of a French minor in England, 
without the consent of his parents, was annulled in France ; but, 
whether that precedent will hold good throughout this case, we 


—— 
his “rig 
Prince J 
yeals from t 
and in the appe 


cannot say. : 
It is curious to see how the natural love and affection be- 


tween husband and wife, and between kinsmen, was, and is, 
checked and iced by the stiff etiquette round thrones, Will our 
American kinsmen, thereupon, read us a Republican lecture—if 
their own little curtain lectures in Carolina afford time—on the 
absurdity of Royal ** institutions * Or, as the Monde suggests, 
will they, wanting a military dictator, take back their American 
fonaparte—the grandson of old Jerome is a captain of dragoons— 
and enable him to effect a coup d'état in W ashington against the 
threatened invasion of Maryland and Virginia Volunteers? The 
other year, their magazines were quite deeply discussing the ques- 
tion—Have we a Bourbon among us? apropos of some crazy tale 
that a missionary, named Williams, was really the Dauphin, said 
in history to have been done to death in the Temple. A real 
Konaparte is better than a sham Bourbon, rae 

The great Napoleon, on whom falls all the original sin of this 

seandal—for his brother, Jerome, was but a light tool in his hands 
—was aman strikingly unhappy in all his dealings with women, 
and with family affairs. He wanted delicacy of apprehension in 
all matters where the heart came into play. This might have 
been expected and excused in a soldier of the Revolution, but he 
wanted altogether that larger generosity which might have been 
a good substitute. He was not naturally an unkind man, and he 
could be lavish of gifts, but he was never magnanimous. He 
separated from his first wife, she whose love and influence gave 
him that first glorious command in Italy. It is said that when 
Napoleon announced to her the divorce, she, superstitious, as 
many cleverer women are, took him to the window of the Palace, 
and showed him two stars ascending together. ‘‘ Such have been 
our united careers,” she said, ‘‘ you only ascend with me.” ‘The 
tale may not be true, but the prediction was fulfilled; he never | 
won a decisive victory after the divorce, as if fortune that hour | 
had deserted him. Strange it is, too, that Josephine’s “‘ star ”—to 
keep up the astral metaphor—remained in the ascendant; her 
descendants are today allied with several of the reigning families of 
Europe, and her grandson, no descendant of the first Emperor, is 
now Emperorof the French. The great Napoleon was not more happy 
in his second wife; his love for her appeared sincere, but it was 
urreturned. At the Congress of Vienna fétes, she was guilty of 
anact needlessly unbecoming ; she appeared in public, leaning onthe 
arm of Wellington—the man her husband hated most ; and, on her 
retirement to Parma, her infidelity as a wife was not concealed, 
even while the prisoner of St, Helena was sending messages of 
love to “the Empress,” and asserting her dignity as his wife. 
The last gleam of the Napoleon star died out with the Duke de 
Reichstadt, who lived to see the French throne vacant, and 
Frenchmen ignoring the pompous Senatus Consultum of the Em- 
pire. At St. Helena, Napoleon boasted that he never had had a | 
maitresse en titre, and that no woman ruled his polities. 

Their influence might have saved him more than once from acts 
that were as unwise as they were unkind. His rudeness to the 
beautiful Queen of Prussia, his paltry persecution of Madame de 
Stael, were things which no man accessible to the finer influences 
of association with women would have committed ; and, as to his 
St. Helena “ boast,” was not Agnes Sorel a benefactress to France, 
whatever her position at the Court of Charles VII? and is the 
memory of Henri Quatre less loved or revered in France today, 
because women loving and loved are twined with his history and 
the story of his personal career? This very lack of the best kind 
of love for women left Napoleon the Great a coarse man, making | 
all his life the grand mistake of thinking to rule by force, fraud, 
and appeals to material interests alone. By forcing marriages 
right and left between his brothers and foreign Princesses, he 
thought he could manceuvre attachments as he could armies. In 
St. Helena, he talked of his intended eseape to America, and how 
by promoting alliances with the great families—“ the Washing- 
tons, the Jeffersons, and the rest,’’ he could attain power! The 
same coarseness of moral feeling induced him to believe that 
Wellington, returning to England, would be tempted to overthrow 
the throne! What a contrast between him and Garibaldi, to 
whom, however, faulty as a politician, we cannot refuse our love ; 
who makes unselfish errors in administration, but who “ does 
nothing low or mean,” and rules by love so many million hearts! | 


3 DESTITUTE INCURABLES, 
Wns all England is lending a serious ear to the tale of distress 
unfolded by Home Missionaries,—distress, caused by the severe 
weather and consequent want of work—we connot refrain from 
adding another tale of woe for her to listen to, and to think about 
—with the usual result. Several weeks ago, we mentioned to our 
readers the earnest effort which was being made by two ladies to 
gct up some organized plan for alleviating the sufferings of those 
among our poor who are afflicted with an incurable disease, and 
who have no one to give them the common necessaries of life, 
when they are dismissed from a hospital as “incurable,” much 
less to provide them with the comforts which consuniptive, can- 
cerous, or asthmatic patients require to make life not quite one 
long agony. The plan proposed was, that every parish Work- 














house should have within it a ward for persons afllicted with in- 
curable disease, and that such persons should be ireated not as 
paupers, but as patients. Such award would be a field for private 
charity. Ladies would take personal interest in it, would send little 
delicacies for patients, and, what would be quite as beneficial, would 
visit them, talk to them, read to them. The ladies who advo- 
eated this plan in a paper which was read before the Social Science 
meeting at Glasgow, September, 1860, lave already received 
the first fruit of their exertions. The plan has been very 
favourably received by a number of Boards of Guardians to whom 
it has been proposed. Many have referred it to special commit- 
tees for consideration, and some have decided already on its adop- 
tion. All information on the subject will be found in a small 
pamphlet just published by Messrs. Nesbitt; the substance of the 
paper which was read at Glasgow. ‘To facilitate the adoption of 
the scheme, a gentleman has made a donation of 100/., as the be- 
ginning of a subscription to a central fund for affording grants to 
visitors in unions where the local contributions are inadequate.* 
We are glad to give publicity to these facts, because they only 
require to be known to be increased a thousand fold. It is not 
true that in England overything is judged from the “paying ” 
point of view. At least, if this be true, some of the payments are 
deferred to a distant date, and remind us of a story told of Dean 


Swift. He was called upon to preach a poe | sermon without 
preparation, Ile gave out his text with emphasis—“ He that 


giveth to the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” and proceeded thus— 
‘** Now, my brethren, you hear the security offered—if you like it, 
down with your dust; if you do not, keep it in your pocket ;” to 
which we say, on the present occasion, ie enough, 
‘“* Amen!” 

* Some readers may like to know that subscriptions are received by 
Messrs. Twining, 215, Strand. 


Critters to the Editar. 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE UNIFORMS, 
London, 2d January, 1861. 

Sin—Will you kindly allow the a few lines, to mention again a matter of 
considerable importance? In all the discussions about the comparative 
merits of different rifle uniforms, I have heard no allusion to what seems to 
me a strong argument for uniformity, It has been brought home to me by 
experience—the surest teacher, as we have learnt from our Latin Delectus ; 
but L know of several others in similar case te my own. I am a migratory 
bird, seldom staying above two years in the same place; but, in my last 
place of abode,—in the South-west,—tired with martial ardour, I volun- 
teered to serve my! country, by joining a rifle corps; and, besides my 
subscription, 1 paid reasonably enough for my uniform. Now, on coming 
to live in town, I find neither my work nor my inclination allows me to join 
the corps whose uniform most nearly resembles my own; and, at the same 
time, Ido not care to go to the expense of a different uniform while the 
other is is perfectly good condition. I should add that, before leaving, 1 
offered to give my uniform to the captain, for the benetit of some poor mem- 
bers of the corps (and it includes several men too poor to buy their own), 
but he assured me he found the greatest difficulty in inducing any of them 
to put up with second-hand clothes. Iam accordingly saddled with a suit 
which no gentleman could wear, except on duty, and which I cannot dis- 
pose of easily at a gift. 

Why should not the officers of Volunteer companies agree to adopt one 
pattern for all, or rather patterns with such slight differences of stripes, 
iacings, &e., that the alteration from one to the other would be easy? I 
eannot help thinking that, when the Volunteer service grows a little older, 
and the number of cases like my own is multiplied, the present plan will 
have the effect of depriving the force of many valuable members, This is 
notoriously the case with the University corps. 

A VoLUNTEER ovt or Work, 








POLICE IN INDIA, 

Sin—At an early date the attention of the Government in India was di- 
rected to the constitution of an efficient police foree, which led to a chan 
in the old system already existing on our occupation of the country, by sub- 
stituting European superintendence for the direct control of Native agents. 
On the acquisition of new territory, our traditional policy was simply car- 
ried out, by imposing on the native inhabitants our civil staff with magis- 
terial authority. Under the rule of their own chiefs, it was found that 
amongst these ancient and semi-barbarous races order had been maintained 
and rude justice satistied, by communities being held responsible for the 
misdeeds or crimes of individuals; whilst the headmen, under the old vil- 
lage system, enjoyed authority by hereditary privilege, which they enforced 
with mueh beneticial effect. The practical working of the changes intro- 
duced resulted in the power of these men, and consequently their influence 
being sensibly diminished. Modifications suggested by experience followed, 
relieving the magistrates from much onerous detail, at the sacrifice of 
valuable time, by giving more direct powers to the European officers of the 
police districts into which the country had been divided, until at length the 
organization was adopted which we now see being generally developed. 
But the experience gained by late events, has led to the recognition of the 
sound principle, that support must be extended to Native chiefs and princes, 
to whose charge much territory must continue intrusted ; and it may bea 
point worth consideration, whether present policy should not incline to add 
weight to the public position of Rajahs, and strengthen their influence with 
their people, by granting them the arrangement and control of the police in 
their own districts, but holding each individually responsible that the law 
be enforeed and crime punished. Nor is it probable that such concession 
would be abused, or that there would be less security for life and property, 
by inereasing the responsibilities of Native rulers. Their enlarged privi- 
leges should be dependent on good behaviour only. They should be made 
answerable for any neglect of such duties, 

It is indispensable that European officers, specially appointed, should 
visit these districts from time to time as inspectors, and none should be 
selected, unless possessing a knowledge of Native habits and customs, 
gained by residence in the country. There are no men more able to deal 
with Natives than their higher classes if legitimate power be granted them ; 
nor in their hands would justice be so easily baffled, as is now often the 
case. ‘There is a reasonable prospect that by extending to them these sub- 
stantial proofs of our confidence, the State would be materially benefited, 
Such a policy we might hopefully anticipate would lead to their slow, but 
certain advancement in civilization, and fit them for the changes coming 
over their country, as well as the position they must be destined in the fu- 
ture to occupy. In this last important question, they must all feel them- 
selves to be directly interested. A VETERAN, 
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BOOKS. 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD COLCITESTER.* 
TuIs is one of the works that Charles Lamb would have included 
in his list of books that are not books. Yet ‘ no gentleman’s 
library ought to be without it;” it is full of business detail, full 
of dates, memoranda, letters of more or less interest, comments 
on men, manners, political events, and social changes, which 
are not without value; and it contains anecdotes which are some- 
times piquant and amusing. It is, however, as a whole, an aw- 
fully dull book. Carlyle’s ghostly enemy, Dr. Dryasdust, could 
hardly have produced a heavier work. It abounds in entries 
pron Sor that there was a finance committce or a drawing-room ; 
or that the Income-tax was put off; or that the diarist read a re- 

ort, or went to Ramsgate—facts to be noted at the time in MS., 
Put hardly worth perpetuating in print. In the three volumes of 
which this publication consists, we find no fewer than 1822 pages ; 
some of them extremely superfluous, and not many of them of 
intrinsic paramount importance. Out of them, no doubt, a 
volume might be made, which would tell us all we want to know 
of Charles Abbot, Speaker of the House of Commons, if only 
some enterprising cock of the literary walk could be found to 
spur out the jewels embedded in this rubbish heap, Regarding 
the three volumes before us, however, as not intended to be read, 
but only consulted for facts, dates, &e., we can suppose that it 
may have a value for book-makers, politicians, and scandal- 
hunters, which we do not think it can have for ordinary men 
with common powers of literary digestion. As supplying mate- 
rial for extension, correction, or corroboration of statement, the 
1822 pages may be referred to on occasion with profit and satis- 
faction. The arrangement of the matter is happily, but neces- 
sarily, chronological, the facts and events recorded being placed 


in separate chapters, each chapter comprising its own appropriate | 


year, years, or part of a year. Each volume contains an analyti- 
cal table of contents, and the whole work is rendercd more avail- 
able by a common index of references. ‘Lhe period included in 
this Diary and Correspondence falls between 1795 and 1829, and 
is certainly one of the most important eras in the history of our 
country, or of Europe, Of this period, about fifteen years (1502- 


1817) were passed by Mr. Charles Abbot in the discharge of the | 


duties of Speaker of the House of Commons, ‘The salient points in 
the history of his life are noted in the memoir prefixed to the tirst 
volume of this work. He was the younger of the two sons of the 
Reverend John Abbot, Rector of All Saints, Colchester, of an ancient 
Dorsetshire family, and of Sarah, daughterof Jonathan Sarr, of | 
don. Born at Abingdon in Berkshire, on the 14th of October 1 
he was placed with his brother, as a home boarder at Westminster 
School, under the care of Dr. Markham. In 1775, he was admitted a | 
student of Christ Church Oxford, where he obtained the Univer- 
sity prize for Latin Verse. His regular residence at Oxford, 
closing in the summer of 17 Mr. Abbot went to Switzer- 
land for the purpose of studying civil law. After a year’s absence, 
he returned to England, began to keep terias in chambers near 
Lincoln’s Inn, was enrolled in the Temple to bear a musket in 
Howorth’s company, during the Lord George Gordon riots, when 
Mansfield commanded the entire force; aud, finally, was chose 
Venerian scholar (1781), and then fellow, (1755). In Easter 
Term, 1783, he was calied to the Bar by the Middle Temple, com- 
menced practice in the Court of King’s Bench, joining the Oxford 


and Chester Circuit, but subsequently limiting hinaself to the 











Court of Equity. In 1794, renouncing his high professional aspi- | s 


rations, he accepted the oflice of the Clerk of the Rules in the 

Court of King’s Bench, ‘as a less fatiguing occunation than that 
t ’ ‘ 

of a practising barrister.” In June 1795, on the recommendation 

















of the Duke of Leeds, he was elected to serve in Parliament as the 
representative of the borough ef Iclston, in rnwall, In his 
parliamentary capacity, Mr, Abbot supported t iitlous Assem- 
lies’ Bill, opposed by Fox and his friends in 1 : red t 
introduction of certain practical 1 ; sa 
as chairman of the Finanee Com: eppointed by Mr, Pitt in 
1797 ; moved, in 1800, for a Committee, out of whose report ar 
the Royal Commission for the better arrangen nd preserva- 
tion of the public records of the realm ; and, in 1 i lneed a 
bill for ascertaining the population of Great Biiien with the in- 
crease or diminution thereof, “the first of th acts whit ; 
since been passed decennially, with inci i pe of inquiry, 
fully elucidating questions ot statistical knowledge previously but | 
little understood.” In Deeember 1706, Myr. A married M 


Elizabeth Gibbes, eldest daughter of Sir Philip Gibbes. On th 
formation of Mr, Addington’s administration, 





Mr. Abbot received the appointment of Chief : y to 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to which was afi add 

office of Keeper of the Privy Seal. Onthe 10th of February 1802 
succeeding Sir John Mitford, brother of tle author of the } lo 
History of Greece, he was elected to fill the v: hair of t 
Speaker of the House of Commons. As Speaker, Mer. Al esta- 
blished a great improvement in the conduct of private bills, 





well as in the printing of the votes, by introduci: 1 
form of which, “showing the business done on the 





ing 
day, and also the business to be done on the day of delivery, 
Members were each morning put in possession of eur 


rent business of the day, instead of having to seek for it | 
as best they might.” In September, 1509, on the resigna- | 

* The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, 1802—1817. Edited by his Son, Charles, Lord Colchester. 
In three volumes, Published by Murray. 


[Jauuary 19, 186], 
tion of Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Canning, Mr. Abbot g. 
clined the seals of Seerctary of State, otfered him by Mr, Perciyy 
Later, we tind him acting as First Commissioner for the eXe¢y, 
tion of Public Works carried on by public grants, and directing, 
Committee for regulating and superintending the establishne 
of a new General Penitentiary at Millbank, This superadditig 
of labour, depriving him of air and exercise, completed the dj. 
struction of his health, and on the 28th of May, 1817, he ta, 
dered his resignation. A peerage (the Barony of Colchester) 4 
pension of 40002, a year to himself, and 3000/. a year to his new 
successor in the title, were the rewards conferred upon the = 
tiring Speaker, A vote of thanks (which he seems to have wy 
deserved), ‘‘ for his eminent and distinguished services during 
the long and eventful period in which he discharged the duties ¢ 
Speaker, with a zeal and ability alike honourable to himself aj 
advantageous to the service of the House, was also passed with 
general concurrence.” Prevented from taking any active shay 
in the public business for the two years following his retirement, 
Lord Colchester passed his winters at Genoa, Rome, and Nice, anj 
his summers in travelling through the principal portions of Frang 
and Italy. Returning to England in 1822, he became a constay 
attendant in the ILouse of Lords, serving on Committees, or ocey. 
pying himself in facilitating the general business of the House, 
Attached to the old Tory notions of the constitution, Lord (Col. 
chester opposed the admission of Roman Catholics to political 
power, while at the same time he held the liberal opinion, tha 
the whole career of civil honours and emoluments should be laid 
open to them. In his view, and his view was right as far as it 
went, “the emancipation required by lreland was from poverty; 
the yrant, a means to work, and find that industry was prolit. 
able.” On the 16th of February, 1829, he presented a petition, 
and spoke against the Roman Catholic claims. This was the last 





time that Lord Colchester addressed ‘‘the Lords.” In March, 
his malady contined him to one fioor of his house. He lingered on 
during this and the following month, expiring early on the 8th 
of May, in the seventy-second year of his age. ‘* His mortal re- 


| mains were buried in the North transept of Westminster Abbey,” 


Lord Colchester seems to have been a man of shrewd, though 
somewhat contracted, mind, of punctual business-like habits, and 
amiable disposition, Acting with the old Conservative party, he 
was occasionally disposed to liberal compliance, as when he con- 
curred in the removal of the Sacramental Test, by which Dis- 
senters were excluded from office. If he possessed no statesman- 
ike qualities, he saw far into the real condition of Ireland wha 
1e avowed | belief that its great want was “‘a means to work, 
and find that industry was profitable.” His diary evinces a pa- 
tient, laborious, persevering disposition, and a clear, if not deep, 

Nect. His notices of menand things indicate acuteness ; an 
some power of observation, It is interesting to read what he 
says of Pitt, of Burke, and of Fox, even if he gives but an abstract 




































of a speech, as in the case of the former great Minister— 

“Mr. Litt oppos l the nd reading of Mr. Whitbread’s bill for enab- 
ling 1 istrates minim for the wages of labourers in husbandry 
He objected that it was ei' Ler creating an engine of oppression if th 
trates in t rei of their power tixed the r e too low, or a souree 
i ion, if they lixed it too high; and that, if they had information and 

ility toa it l teiv, Ww Ouly G what would hap; 
by leaving labour to find own value, which it would do if left unfettered, 
ihe ‘ sa | l ‘ li y of facilitating 

pur} by unfett poor fro he rest under the present 

li f settlement, & Hi i also the propriety of giving pecuniary 
relief only to the impotent, &e.; of giving reiie! to others, notin mouey, 
but in l t they should reecive ] of estal ig 
Ol { hil ol I ) 

] if Mr. I j ting the who! v 
ié ’ i v « i with an annual 1 rt, in 

en ‘ t ‘ 
Of W hitb: , Lord ¢ ertellsa ing as well as amusing 
nih dite 
‘ f that o7 Bur ), r 1 
i \ i t t t . acl , ave i ” 
i} \\ t t i h 
’ , . 
t \ I 

1 t ’ r ition att i- 
‘ ‘ L rend tl iu 

I ¢ ! rnoon s convel mm Wits Lox, 
wl ( \ + tuid ta ‘ in- 

i ( in 4 I L » Vel GarkK as W \ I 
tor t i = aa ( i un ’ 4 
i : 2 GQ SiVit ] sl A> 4 he 
y i Lu ' hes, | looked on his h as 
+ ‘ i47:) , ; ‘ le 
i i i A i 4 ‘ vw abaat vi 
1 H (i i i to 
" : 
| ( it seal r , ana to h 
veri ide, 
! l economy, ‘ I 
\ t iA ie 
, " 
l a 
v: S l ene \ 
hun ? } ‘ ‘ 1 3 re 
ha iy beer eater for eu Hdonae ola ol 
i s engaged modern nations in commerce, manu! 1 x 
ali a sullory talk, 1 was ext ly por . ia I 1 picas 
nself. N.B.—This was the last, or very nearly the last, time of Mr. Fox 
ding the House of Commons.” 


Another famous personage mentioned in this diary is Edmund 
Burke. In 1796, appeared his ‘“ Letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
written, says Mr. Abbot, “in his best style of imagery and invec- 
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January 19, 1861.] 
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tive agai! 
Grace of 1 
Burke's histo 
houses where 
Edward Law's, 
— = i i ks made on that ‘‘ penni- 
»av be read in connexion with the remarks made o pen 
a adventurer,” in the last number of the Spectator, ; 
agers Solicitor-General said he knew that Burke started in life with 
. , ad Tl » was first employed under the Duke of Northumberland, when 
19,090". t : ont of Ireland ; and wrote all the papers of that time extremely 
a afterwards brought into Parliament by Lord Verney ; and 
~ he, perenne the then Minister, complimented him on his first speeches, 
Gam oe to his friends, as his circumstances were narrow, a seat at the 
- Ly ; Customs or Excise, which would have excluded him from Parlia- 
cena Tl > gave 21,0007. for Gregory, at Beaconsfield ; i.e. he paid 11,0007, 
—_ bw the estate back for 10,0007. It consisted of house, 200 acres 
- ¥ wk and farms besides, producing a rental of 4507. i ; 
‘ We sometimes find letters in these volumes worth reading for 
al information ; as those of Lord Redesdale, or for 
the sketches of contemporary men and manners which they con- 
tala. as those of Mr. Jackson in 1801, The latter gentleman, 
describing society in Paris, asks his friend— ee 

* What do you think of Lord Cornwallis, with all his dignity of decorum, 
‘ning the other day at a table of thirty covers with the kept mistresses, and 


ais sansculotte dukes,” and amusingly described by his 
. eds as “ Billingsgate in Buskins.” At this time, 
. ry happened to be the subject of conversation at two 
“Abbot was present, the 
afterwards Lord Ellenborough. 


We quote the 


well; 


their historic 





being oblig f uslic ¥ : 
. ew 18 in keeping of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I am going to dine 
1 oday he adds with ve 

' ; Mariages Républicains under Robespierre. He is now Minister of 
Police.” [it is, we believe, to Carricr and not to Fouché, that the merit of 
this matrimonial invention should be ascribed. ] 


A few years after this, an investigation into the conduct of the 


Fouché de Nantes, the ingenious and humane inventor of | 


Archbishop of York’s, and 


| 
| 


lates to the pecuniary resources cf Burke. It | 


fishe s.”” 


red ex officio, to hand out the ugliest and frailest of them, because 
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mett’s conspiracy, supply details that will engage the attention 
of the casual reader, as well as of those who refer to them for 
some special purpose. Illustrations of life, manners, and scieuti- 
tic invention, will also be found dispersed through the pages of 
this diary. Some will read with a smile of the féte at Carlton 
House, where the Prince had a long table, (not less than 200 feet 
long, which had a river of water,) and little gudgeons swimming 
about in its entire length. Mr. Abbot, who was present, thought 
his children would have been amused by it. All the grown chil- 
dren, he tells us, were, except Mr. Tierney, who didn’t admire 
‘“*that Sadler’s Wells’ business of the rivulet, and the swimming 
Among the scientific inventions which Mr, Abbot notes 
down, are Bramah’s hydraulic engine for taking up trees by the 
roots (\.D. 1813), and Dr, Sichler’s apparatus for unrolling the 
papyri from Herculaneum (1817), On the 28th of March, 1817, 
he notes that State Lotteries were generally condemned, but that 
the question for this year (their produce being half-a-million) was 
got rid of by the previous question, In an extract of a letter from 
Mr. Booke Wilbraham occur some curious facts about the quan- 
tity of gunpowder used in various actions and sieges—Lille, be- 
sieged, 1793, six days, 4000 barrels; St. Sebastian, 5579 ; 
Copenhagen, 1800 ; Waterloo, 569; Algiers, 2000, 

French knowledge of English nomenclature and pedigree iu 
1821 seems to have been pretty much on a par with what it is in 
1861, unless we suppose our neighbours to have greatly improved 
of late. Think of a Frenchman asking the Duke of Bedford forty 
years since, his grace being the ‘Lord John” of that day, Are 


| you of the same family with the celebrated Tom John (meaning 


Duke of York was instituted -in the House of Commons, ae- | 


companied by a discussion on ‘ undue and immoral influence.” 
We read in this diary of the dismissal of the last favourite, Mr. 
Carey, 
the joke 
and Tails,” 
ling.” 

In 1821, Lord Colchester 

« Arrived at Pesaro where the Qnee 
hired a villa upon the hill beyond the town. 2 
itto M wemoiselle Victoire, a litthe daughter of De 


in the streets among the people was not to ery “ Heads 
when they toss up halfpence, but “ Duk« and Dar- 


f Wales, 
d gay 


mo’s and called it 


ineess 


n of England, when P 
She bought another, ar 









Villa Vittoria, She has since boaght it back. ... . Bergamo lives in 
the town of Pesaro, in a house upon the bastion to the left of the gate on 
entering from Fano. t was once a convent, sold by the French to a per- 
son of Modena, and pur hased by Bergame f 3100's } ik on erent 
day to superintend the works at the Queen's villa, rns t tor 

before noon. He is conspicuous by his moustac] earriage drawn 
by piebald horses. He has lately bought property ¢ rino, belongin 


to his wife’s relations, the Bellucci, and in right of that possession is 
come a Chevalier di San Marino, Ile appears on the Corso, and at the ope 
of an evening. 


Reaching Venice at the bi 





e, Lord Colchester re- 


marked that the Venetian women, before marriage, do not go out, 
and inserted in his diary an am , nt of the expedient to 

. | . +i } “it ee 
which the Austrian mothers rr ed to bring their 























unmarried daughters to b ‘the wife of the la 
Austrian Governor.” 
801 sitation, she swered int 1 from tl) 
that they « l ‘ o nan t 
as erected in t llr l iw it md 
of the company dance, ‘1 rating Was \ v « t nd tl 
young ladies came ind | t all the « tu look thi i r al 
ir mothers 

Fancy th sand beaming faces, the happy, ami 
feclings, and sweet childlike content, with which the young lad 
of England, when invited to some du ul ll, ( we nea 
sit all the evening to look through the grating, and see tl 
mothers dance!” 

Some curious intimations or rtions will 1 cattered 
through these volumes. Thus, Mr. Abbot “From Burton, | 
learned that the Reverend Mr. Burt, ef Twickenham, 1a] - 
ried the Prince of Wales to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and received 500/, for 
doing it as he himself declared to his family on his death! 
again we read that Wellesley Poleshowed « ne a letter from t 
of Wellington to himeelf [v 1a few days after the v ‘ 
Waterloo), describing the battle as “ the hardest he had eve 
fought :” “ that he wa \ is li near losi 2 bat 
mentioning his loss as immen in that most v 1uie Ol Lin- 
struments—Lritish infantry, &c.” 

Commenting on Lord Cochr in 1814, the « r 
and states truly, tl ] lL] ( te f being an accom- 
plice in his uncle’s guilt. The cireumstan under which th 
conviction was preeur l aa now fully is i | 
subject was recently discu li Ice ¢ Lora in 
autobiography, in the Syer , we shall not refer to it 
place, furth r than to say, that the conviction was more di li 
able to Lord Ellenborough than it was to the great ] lish - 
Man and pure patriot whom it w ipposea to Gisgrag a 

Among the mere Parhamentary poruous of the sary, Wi 
will be found to have some interest, is that which relates to Mr, 
Spencer Stanhope’s motion respecting the expedicney of Lord 
Cochrane’ idee, Lord Ellent eh, as Chief Justi of tl 
King’s Bench, being a mem! of t Cabinet; when it was 
argued in the House that this junction of offices would put the 


functionary himself ‘into the situation of having to try the very 
prosecutions he might not only h: examined, but might have 
advised, and thereby render hi cted of being counsel for 
the prosceution instead of the prisoner, and, as it were, both 
party and judge.” : 

The papers and letters relating to China, Maynooth, and Em- 





<usD 
Sus] 


and we are told with a reference to Mrs, Clarke, how | 


Tom Jones)¥ ‘The Duke told this anecdote himself to Lady 
Davy.” 

We shall give but one more extract from these volumes. It 
illustrates the simple piety and shrewd observation which his ad- 
imirers commend in ‘‘ Good King George the Third.” On the 29th 
of October, 1795, the King was insulted on his way to the House 
of Lords. There was an immense mob, cries were heard of ** Down 
with tyrants,” ‘ No King,” &ec.; stones and dirt were thrown at 


| the State carriage ; and one of the coach-glasses was pierced by a 


| 


stone or bulle 3 


* When the shot was fired, Lord Westmoreland and Lord Onslow, who 
were in the couch with the King, were extremely agitated, but the King 
hade them be still: afterwards, he suid, *‘ My lords, you are supposing this 
and proposing that, but there is one who disposes of all things, and in Him I 
trust. When astone was thrown at one of his classes in returning home, 
he said, ‘That is a stene,—you see the difference from a bullet.” When 
mother stone was thrown, which lodged in his sleeve, he gave it to Lord 


i r 
Gnslow, and said, ‘My lord, keep this as a memorandum of the civilities 


which we have received, 


DR. WOLFF’S TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES.* 
Tux editor of Dr. Wolff's very striking and interesting book 
ives it as his own opinion, and that of another person ‘ most 


capable of judging,” that ‘it will be a sta idard book, like Jto- 








neon Crasoe.” Our own estimate of its claims to be enduringly 
popular is high indeed, but not quite so high as this; though pos- 
sibly the cause of its shortcoming lics in ourselves, and not in the 
book. ‘The ancient shall not be saved before the lieutenant, and 


ureviewer to soar to the topmost pitch of an editor’s 
Setting aside, however, all questionable comparisons 
m Crusoe, or other immortals, let us say that Dr, 
nt and graphic narrative is singularly amusing, and 
il to win the esteem and goodwill of every reader for 
1, and very original writer. ‘ Writer” 

for 





} le-hearted, 


idly the proper word, there is nothing of the art of lite- 
composition in the whole work, From beginning to end, 
| with one or two exceptions in the first volume, it isin manner as 
| well as in facet an oral discourse, taken down as it was delivered, 
without premeditation, by the speaker. This greatly enhances its 
interest, because it has been the means of making it more inti- 
mately characteristic of the mind and ways of the narrator than 
written work of his could possibly have been. Those which 
blished ‘have been remarkably muddled,” as his friend 

a liter, Mr. Gatty, declares with perfect truth. There is 
u unusual in this; it has happened to many luent 
i l les Joseph Wolfl, to find himself embarrassed and 
‘ d,and his power of utterance almost paralysed, when he 
t to talk on paper. Dr. Wolft’s temperament would not allow 
) write a calm history, and therefore the friends wlio were 
divert his mind after a great domestic calamity, and 

lo in | the publi the story of a life which wa iost 
idents, proposed that he should dictate it aloud. 

ile caught at t at once, began his tale off-hand in the 
tl pel , and completed it, without reference to a note, ex- 
‘ ( of certain long arguments and conversation in the 
rst v 1¢, Which were extracted from his original journals, 
The work proceeded without the least hesitation on the doctor’s 
I ) ious powers of memory recalling with minute ae- 
( *y the details of past events, names both of persons and 
I , dates, routes through countries several times travers¢ d, 
| passages quoted chapter and verse from the Dib! When 
paused, it was almost invariably because he had tired out his 
aman and no matter when or where he left off in his story, 
he was always ready to take up the thread again, when a secre- 


again at hisservice. LDesides contributing in this capa- 
city to the production of the narrative, Mr. Alfred Gatty has also 
written a preface to the second volume, in which among other 
Vol, 


Trarcls and Adventures of the Rererend Joseph Wolff, D.D., LL.D. 


II, Publishe d by Saunders, Otley, and Co, 
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ertinent remarks are the following, which will greatly help the ; ee 
Seales towards comprehending = 2 manner of man is’ that 'y . My -_ Prophet—(I mean False Prophet, who tried to kill the wt 
amiable egotist, untameable humourist, and heroic missionary, of seg iia amis Fear Gaia So greek ennetngn eeege Sewell, Wane 
fe ’ Aer ., . ts a valiant man, he slew seren men in single combat: three at Mey 
whom Sir Charles James Napier testified that he ‘has worked | three at Hydrabad, where one of them wounded him, and one in the De 
harder for religion, and gone through more dangers for it, with a | tee Hills. “The Kennedy, who published his ‘Conversations’ with Lord}. 
brave heart, than any man living.” ron, was both a doctor and a fool » he afterwards died in the West Indi, 
‘In his autobiography will be found the story of his preaching, and pray- He was an amiable, weak creature : weak in mind, and weak in body; , 
ing, and disputing, for twelve hours in succession, during six days at Cal- much so, that it was supposed that his very handsome wife sustained no |, 
cutta, whieh seems almost incredible ; but when, even now in hisold age, | #* his death. She has since married a Captain Kennedy, of the Navy, a 
he can tire out three youthful writers at a sitting, and be ready fora fourth WS * very charming be ep oe Wisy she ever married the Poor Man, no op, 
if he could find one ; and when his continued conversation can only be ar- could tell. TI believe she published the ‘ Conversations,’ &e. I have yp 
rested by a soothing pipe ; this account loses its wonder with those who seen them, but they must be foolish, because I was there, and know thy 
know him. And when he tells us of his walk, without a rag of clothing on, Lord Byron was getting out of Dr. Kennedy all sorts of cant and nonseys 
for six hundred miles, from the Dooab to the Punjaub, through storms and on purpose to convert Don Juan in the next canto into a Methodist, Sob 
snow, and one questions whether any human frame could endure the ex- collected all the expressions he could, and told me one day, ‘I will mg 
osure—the fact loses its improbability in the minds of those who know that Don Juan a Methodist, next canto.” I warned poor Kennedy that the poe 
fe can walk barefoot along stone passages in winter, sleep with door and | W#S laughing at him ; but the doctor’s inordinate vanity would not believe 
window open in the foggy nights of Yorkshire, and that, unless he has his word of it ; and he was quite sure he had converted Lord Byron, though th 
cold shower-bath in the morning, he is apt to be irritable and oppressed. His latter made him the laughing-stock of Argostoli. In short, Kennedy's oq, 
powerful frame, too, hirsute and indifferent to climate, never wears an extra | SW™mate vanity was past endurance. 
coat ; and, as to mucous membrane, he seems to have no such delicate lining. | . “Tam glad that your lectures are well attended—they are very interey. 
One remarkable feature in the character of Dr. Wolff is, that he is consti- i"g. Lady Napier desires her kind regards, ; 
tutionally apprehensive. His first feeling is fear; and yet no man has faced oan “* Yours, ever, _ . C. Narrer.” 
more appalling dangers. The fact is, the — and strength of his : What made you think it was my Kennedy that tried to convert Loy 
spirit seem to recover themselves immediately after the first warning dread Byron? He tries to convert no one, but converts every one to any 
—except in facing the elements, with which there can be no contest—as to bounded admiration of his own great character. 
men, he can meet them in any shape, and seems even still to love dangerous pene nememmeed 
encounters with them. He recently offered to go to Rome after young THE LIFE OF DR. SCORESBY.* 
Mortara, and to take the pulpit at St. George’s-in-the-East. Of course, Tits Life very nearly approaches the nature of an autobiography 
certain eritics interpret all this as mere braggadocio—not so the friends of | ¢)) ; ainte howe teen anthesed ciate 6 mien pay, 
Wolff who know hin.” or its materials have been gathered ¢ iefly from the voluminoy 
Talking in his own natural style, when he dictated his first writings of its subject, and the language is as much as possibi; 
volume, Dr. Wolff scattered through some rather lively epithets his own. Dr. Scoresby’s personal history may be traced to, 
expressive of dislike or contempt for sundry persons, which , Seat extent year by year, by means of his ninety-one publishei 
shocked the taste of some of his reviewers, and drew from them | works and papers, the earliest of which, Meteorolegical Journal 
grave remonstrances against such breaches of propriety. Dr. | kept in the Greenland Seas, was begun in 1807, in his eighteenth 
‘Wolff has meekly submitted to their reproofs, and tried to be on | Y@?: and the latest, the Journal of his Voyage to Australia, 
his good behaviour in this new volume. He has met with some | ¥#S published after his death. But, besides these printed records, 
jackasses in his time, and called them by their name, but he calls | 2¢ left in manuscript a valuable autobiographical sketch of his 
them so no longer ; only he reserves to himself the right of desig- | early days, written in the Greenland Seas, between the years 182] 
nating himself in that way, and what can any reviewer say against | 4 1823. The story gathered from these, and a few supplemen. 
that ? Speaking of a former prediction of his that the millennium | taty sources, is that of a lifetime abounding in adventure, as full 
would begin in 1847, he says, “If now an opponent were to ask | *8 it could well have been of professional labour, first asa seaman, 
Wolff, ‘Why did you fix that time?’ he has but one answer to afterwards as a working clergyman, and yet signally rich in eon- 
give, which he candidly gives to every one, ‘Because I was a | ttibutions to abstract and applied science. : 
great ass.’” Will the prophet of the Great Tribulation make as William Scoresby, the son of the most suecessful whaling cap. 
candid a confession eight or ten years hence? Dr. Wolff’s editor tain of Whitby in his day, was born in that town in 1789, His 
declares that he was no party to’ the concessions which his princi- boyhood gave little indication of his aptitude for the toils ani 
pal has made to the critics; and we agree with him in thinking hazards of Arctic navigation, to which the first half of his aetiy 
that there was no great harm in the condemned expressions—to life was devoted ; with such brilliant results. ; Nature seemed 
suy nothing of their being rather amusing—“for, being wholly rather to have designed him for the more tranquil sphere of duty 
unaccompanied by unkind feelings, they were merely Wolflian ex- to which he ultimately transferred himself, for ‘ physically, be 
pressions, showing the open-hearted candour of the man.” He can | V8 tall, weak, and delicate in constitution ;— mentally, he wa 
say rough and biting things without any malice, and take the timid, anxious, and serupulously conscientious,” The first 
sting out of them a moment after. Charles Simeon said once to schoolmaster under whom this puny and over-sensitive boy Was 
him, “ You first give a slap in the face to your opponents, and | placed, was a ruflian as cruel as Squeers, who, not content withs 
then ask them, How do youdo?” As for his love of fun, the | merciless use of the ordinary means of punishment, was in the 
good Doctor has an answer ready for those who may think him | aily habit of subjecting his pupils to actual torture, such as sus- 
too much apt to joke for a missionary. First, it is his nature to | pending them by a cord round their thumbs, with only their toes 
be jocular, and he will not disguise it; and, secondly, he is justi- 0% the ground. Madness or idiotey must have been young 
fied by the example of his great model, St. Francis Xavier, who, | Seoresby’s fate if he had remained long under the terror of this 
when he sailed for Japan, used to make all the passengers roar | inhuman discipline, but a happy impuise prompted him to escape 
with laughter by his funny stories. The way in which the Doctor | fom it in rather a singular manner. When che was only ten 
frightened a stubborn Jew at Bombay into compliance with his | years old, he hid himself on board his father’s vessel just as it 
wishes, is a good specimen of his practical humour. He wanted | W@s clearing out of Whitby Roads, and the pilot was about to re- 
to see the synagogues of that city ; but all the Jews there were in- turn to shore; and, fortunately for the boy, Captain Scoresby 
tensely prejudiced against him, and their chief, Daood Captaan, ice., allowed him to proceed on the voyage. During the next three 
Captain David, a very fat man, had issued an order that none of | YS, he was almost constantly at school ; but, in 1805, he shipped 
them should talk with Wolff lest he should make Christians of | With his father as an apprentice, and in 1806, though not more 
them by magic. All Wolft’s friends advised him not to call upon than sixteen years of axe, he was able to fill the place of chief 
Captain David, but to try and effect his purpose without him. | officer. The voyage of that year was among the most remarkable 
But Wolff insisted on going to work his own way, and made his | on record ; for the approach to the ordinary fishing-grounds being 
incredulous friends accompany him on a visit to the fat gentle- | 0¢cupied by ice of unusual thickness, Captain Scoresby con- 
wan. | ceived and exceuted the daring project of pushing his ship through 
“ He was sitting at the gate of his house looking very fierce. ‘They said | the compact and apparently impenetrable barrier which reached 
to him, ‘ Here is Joseph Wolff, who wishes to see your synagogue, and to talk | from 78° 46’ to 89° N, There they entered upon open water, which 
with you.” Fat Captain David said to Wolff, ‘You shall neither see the | ‘has not before or since been naviyated,” and sailed in it as faras 
synagogue aio Sage of people, 7s you area magician.’ W oe | 19° FE. 81° 30’ N, 
sai e not foolis aptain David, but show me your synagogue, anc . ages . ao Ba er 
bring me the people.’ Captain David replied, ‘1 outs set woame- |. 20 this voyage, Mr. Scoresby entered the university of Edin- 
gician.’ Wolff took no notice of his statements, but stared at him with all | burgh in the autumn of the same year, and diligently profited by 
his eyes, muttered with his lips, and pointing sternly at him with his tinger, | the lectures of Hope and Playfair until two months before the close 
said, ‘You are very fat.’ Captain David began to tremble, for he was afraid | of the session, when his sea duties withdrew him from sudies to 
pds acre pt eyes > ne ~ mle yy rye -, = which he was not able to return until November, 1809. Meanwhile, 
get whenever they are praised without its being sald, °Q thatthou mayst be he engaged in temporary service ofa new kind, by which he enlarged 


preserved ! ‘“ : : : 
“ Captain David— Let my fatness alone.’ the range of his nautical experience. After the bombardment of 





“ Wolff again— You are very fat ! Copenhagen in 1807, our Government called upon all seamen, 
_“* David—* What have you to do with my fatness >—holding his sides with especially those engaged in the Greenland trade, to aid in bring- 

, 138 “Bid * i . . e,° 
his hands—let my fatness alone ! ing the fleet captured from the Danes into a British port. The 


— then said, ‘Then show me your synagogue, and bring your Whitby sailors all believed that this was a scheme for impressing 
‘** He now said, ‘I will do so immediately.” So the key was brought, the them, and not one of them volunteered until Mr. Scoresby set the 
synagogue opened, and the children of Israel were assembled.” example, when they immediately came forward, to the number of 
Dr. Wolff was ordained by Bishop Doane at New York after an fifty-four in one day, The vessel in which he sailed, having 
examination, which included among its subjects Natural anchored in Copenhagen Roads, in the midst of a fleet of nearly 4 
Theology and Philosophy. His answers tothe questions on Na- thousand sail of ships of war and transports, Mr. Scoresby was, 


tural Philosophy were, as he says, rather funny. Examiner— much to his disappointment, put in command of one of the 
“How do you get up water?” JWolf—* By a pump.” £.—  enemy’s gunboats, with a crew of six men, His expectation of 
“But how?” W.—“You must pump hard.” Z.—‘ What learning the discipline and management of the navy seeme 
must be removed?” JW .—* Difficulties.” frustrated by this event ; besides, he was satisfied that the Danish 


There are in Dr. Wolff’s second volume four very characteristic gunboats, adapted only for plying in the shallows, could not be 


letters addressed to him by Sir Charles J. Napier. Here is one of | _* The Life of William Scoresby, M.A., D.D., F.RS., &e, By his Nephew, B. 
them, written in 1852— E, Scoresby-Jackson, M.D. Published by Nelson and Sons. 
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sade seaworthy. Eventually, they were Mery we, +p —_ 
until Mr. Seoresby and his crew had ber na l J rage. 1 under 
water and swamped by the tow of — ! ig 4. > the 
Alfred. During the eight days he spent on voard t ris ship, Mr, 
Scoresby fully enjoyed the instructive opportunity of which he 
had been for awhile deprived by his appointment to the gun- 
boat. The order and comfort in the internal arrangements of the 
ship were highly pleasing to him, but not so were the horrid 
blasphemies and general wickednc $s of the erew, and the daily 
instances of punishment. * Captain Bligh, as was afterwards too 
notorious, Was a very severe disciplinarian, but always just ac- 
cording to his conception of naval discipline ; but, when Mr. 
Scoresby was transferred in Yarmouth Roads to a prize ship 
under the first lieutenant, he had ample experience of what naval 
life must have been in many a ship in theggood old times. The 
lieutenant was a drunken savage, who nearly wreeked his ship, 
and flogged his men, in violation of every principle of justice and 
humanity. ‘One man received three dozen lashes, because a rope 
in his hand ran foul—another, two dozen, because he could not lie 
out on the topsail yard without being thrown off by the topsail, 
which was not properly secured—and a third was flogged in three 
successive weeks, because the men under his charge, but over 
whom he could exereise no control, were not active in their duty,” 
Under such a commander, the unfortunate crew naturally be- 
came desperate and reckless, 4 hey would take a lighted candle 
to the door of the magazine, which was unguarded, and on being 
cautioned of the danger, they would reply, ‘* What matter ? 
They cared not if the ship were blown up, and all on board were 
destroyed together.” After fifty days spent on board this floating 
hell, Mr. Scoresby was paid off at Portsmouth, and received 
11/, 19s. 2d., as bounty, travelling money, and wages, for three 
months’ service, plus the warm commendations of the port admi- 
ral for his patriotic zeal. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, ‘ended an adven- 
turous and trying voyage—a voyage in which I voluntarily sub- 
mitted to every service and privation of the commonest sailors, 
though being furnished with introductory letters, from naval ofli- 
cers of some consideration, | might probably have fared better 
had I made use of them ; but I was wishtul to take my chance in 
the ordinary way, that I might have a better opportunity, by 
personal experience, of learning the discipline of the navy, and 
the duties expected from a seaman in that service.” He had en- 
tered upon the experiment with the belief that, for many branches 
of seamanship, the navy must ve the best school in the world ; 
but his final conviction was, that practical navigation could no- 
where be better learned than in the Greenland trade. 

In 1810, Mr. Scoresby received his first scientific diploma, being 
elected a member of the Wernerian Society ; and, on his twenty- 
first birthday in the same year, he was promoted to the command 
of the Resolution, on the retirement of his father. The voyage 
was exceedingly prosperous, the cargo consisting of thirty whales, 
which produced about 220 tuns ef oil, the largest quantity that 
had ever been taken into the port in one vessel. During the ten 
years in which this ship was commanded by the Scoresbys (eight 
by the father, and two by the son), she never met with any acei- 
dent, or suffered the least damage, or failed to exceed the other 
seven or eight ships in the port in her catch of whales. In these 
ten voyages, she obtained no less than 249 whales, yielding 2034 
tuns of oil, which, with the whalebone, &e., produced 70,000/., 
leaving a clear profit to her owners of 20,718/., for an original 
advance of 8000/, In 1811, Captain Scoresby junior married his 
first wife, Miss Lockwood ; and, in 1813, he left the Resolution for 
the Esk, a tine newly-built vessel, of the same port. His first 
voyage in her realized about 10,000, more than half of which 
was profit; the second was also prosperous; but, during the three 
following years, fortune deserted him; and, in 1816, it was with 
extreme difliculty he brought home his rent and disabled ship. 
His reasoning powers, which served him so well in matters of 

physical science, being apt to play him false on other grounds, he 
regarded these misfortunes as Divine warnings against the sin- 
fulness of a life devoted to the pursuit of gain. He began to 
think of abandoning the sea; but the loss of nearly all the little 
property he had saved, through the bankruptey of a friend, com- 
pelled him to postpone his design. Meanwhile, amidst his reli- 
gious delusions, he had prosecuted his scientific researches with 
his usual acuteness. It was while sailing in the Esk that he 
made a curious series of experiments on the temperature of the 
sea at various depths, by means of a beautiful and accurate in- 
strument of his own invention, which he called a marine diver. 

It was these experiments which first established the unexpected 
fact that the temperature of the Arctic Seas always increases from 
the surface downwards, whereas in warmer regions it is the re- 
verse, ‘This apparent anomaly is the result of a beautiful arrange- 
ment in nature. When salt water is cooled down to 39 5’ F,, 
it expands in volume, and, consequently, becomes specifically 
lighter, until it reaches its freezing point, 28° 5’ F.; and thus it 
1s Insured that the sea shall freeze only on the surface, instead of 

ing converted into a solid mass to the very bottom. 

_A paper on the Polar lee, comprising a project for reaching the 
North Pole by travelling over the ice, was read before the Wer- 
nerian Society in the winter of 1814, and caused a good deal of 
excitement in the philosophical world. Von Ijuch spoke of the 

per and its author in terms of the strongest commendation in a 
etter to Gay Lussac. It is also incontestable that one of Captain 
Scoresby’s letters to Sir Joseph Banks, dated the 2d of October 
1817, did, as M. de la Roquette has stated in his memoir of Sir 
John Franklin, “ awaken in England the long dormant projects for 











attaining the North Pole, and for opening up the North-West 
Passage.” Captain Scoresby would gladly have been employed in 
such a service ; but, though the Admiralty resolved to act upon the 
information given by the Greenland captain, they would not give 
him the command of a discovery wan. and he was not disposed 
to accompany any of their expeditions in a subordinate capacity. 
Accordingly, he resumed his whaling voyages, which he continued 
for six years, with the exception of one season spent in Liverpool, 
while superintending the building of the Baffin, and preparing for 
press his Account of the Arctic Regions, which was received, says 
Basil Hall, with “thirsty interest.” Captain Manby, the inven- 
tor of the mortar apparatus for saving the lives of shipwrecked 
men, accompanied Captain Scoresby to Greenland in 1821, and 
published an account of the voyage, in which he speaks thus of its 
commander—* Captain Seoresby appears to me to be one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever came under my attention, and 
when I look at his age (being only twenty-nine), 1 may say the 
most extraordinary man of his age. 1 feel in his society as if 
i knew nothing ; but I feel also that advantages and information 
may be derived from his experience and judgment not to be met 
with from any other source. To look at him with the eye of 
scrutiny, there is no particular clue to discover his great mind and 
vast scientific acquirements, The habits and conduct of his life 
possess uncommon evenness, and in the truest sense of the word 
he is a real good man, most religious, and extremely amiable.” 
Captain Manby’s purpose in visiting the Greenland fisheries was 
to prove the utility of a harpoon-gun, an explosive shell, and 
several harpoons of a new construction. Their utility was fatal 
to them, for it was held to be inimical to vested interests, the argu- 
ment being that if the new apparatus came into general use, every 
man who could point a gun could act as a harpooner, 

In his last whaling voyage but one, that of 1822, the unusually 
open state of the water enabled Captain Scoresby to land on the 
Eastern coast of Greenland, which had been blocked up with im- 
passable ice ever since the fourteenth century, aud to survey it to 
the extent of four hundred miles, from 69° 30° to 72° 30: N. He 
saw no inhabitants, but the traces of them he met with, not being 
entirely those of an uncivilized race, seemed to him to indicate 
that the descendants of the long lost Norwegian colonists were 
still in existence. It was on the day he first landed in Greenland, 
the 24th of July, that Captain Scoresby beheld what must have 
been to him the most exquisitely delightful of rare optical pheno- 
mena. Often as his description of it has been quoted, it will bear 
repetition, 

** On my return to the ship, about eleven o'clock, the night was beauti- 
fully fine, and the air quite mild. The atmosphere, in consequence of the 
warmth, being in a highly refractive state, a great many curious appear- 
ances were presented by the land and icebergs. The most extraordinary 
etlect of this state of the atmosphere, however, was the distinct inverted 
image of a ship in the clear sky, over the middle of the large bay or inlet, 
the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. Appearances of this kind 
1 have before noticed, but the peculiaritic s of this were the perfec tion of the 
image, and the great distance of the vessel that it represented, It was so 
extremely well defined that, when examined with a teleseope, by Dolland, 
I could distinguish every sail, the general ‘ rig of the ship,’ and its parti- 
cular character; insomuch, that I contidently pronounced it to be my 
father’s ship, the Fame, which it afterwards proved to be, though, on com- 
paring notes with my father, I found that our relative position at the time 
gave our distance from one another very nearly thirty miles, being about 
seventeen miles beyond the horizon, and some leagues beyond the limit of 
direct vision,” 

The death of his wife, during his absence in 1822, probably 
confirmec {he thought Captain Scoresby had long entertained of 
‘*taking his land tacks on board.” The voyage of 1823 brought 
his adventures in the Aretie region to a close, and began his pre- 
parations for the priestly office. Entering Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as a ‘* ten years’ man,” being too old to be received in the 
usual way, he boarded with a country clergyman, who “ coached” 
him so well in the classics that he was able to pass a respectable 
examination previous to his ordination as curate of Bessingby. 
This appointment he left within a year for the very appropriate 
one of chaplain to the Mariner’s Church in Liverpcol. In 1839, 
he took his degree of D.D., and was soon afterwards instailed 
vicar of Bradford. Overworked in this charge, and “ irreparably 
injured by the ill-usage ” he had received at the handsof his parish- 
ioners, he resigned it in 1846, after a six month’s tour in Canada 
and the States, the chief fruit of which was a proposal to the 
Bradford manufacturers to improve the condition of the female 
operatives by means suggested by his visit to Lowell. His wife, 
who had suffered with him, died during his second visit to the 
States in 1847 ; and in 1849, he married a third time, and fixed 
his home at Torquay. ‘There he acted gratuitously as curate of 
Upton, and continued to write papers for the British Association 
and to make magnetical investigations, especially with reference 
to iron ships, Deeply convinced of the practical importance of 
his views on this subject, he undertook, at the age of sixty-five, 
to confirm by a voyage to Australia, in an iron ship, the truth of 
what he had tanght respecting the dangerous mutability of the 
magnetism in such vessels, and the necessity of using a compass 
fixed at the mast-head, as the only sure means of correcting the 
aberrations of the compass on deck. Leaving Plymouth on board 
the Royal Charter, in February, 1855, he returned to Liverpool 
in the August following, having fully accomplished the object of 
the last of his labours. For the particulars of the voyage, we must 
refer our readers to his posthumous journal, in which they are 
fully set forth, contenting ourselves with the following summary 
of its results, given in a lecture, delivered by Dr. Scoresby, at 
Whitby, soon after his return to England— ; 

‘* T have stated that a ship at Melbourne would have her magnetic con- 
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dition, according to my theory, turned upside down. ‘The upper part of the 
ship which in England always has southern polarity, and attracts the North 

le of the compass, would, in Melbourne, have northern polarity, and repel 
it. When the Royal Charter left Liverpool, and when she returned, her 
state might be thus represented— 


co: Deck 2 
a¢ Southern magnetism. iS 
ss Northern magnetism. {= 
ne "2 


» ° eel. 

‘¢ The question is, Was the opposite the case in Melbourne? The first 
opportunity of trying this was in entering Port Philip, when I found that 
the upper part of the ship had changed its polarity, and was now northern. 
On going down the vessel, I feund the polarity diminished until, in the 
middle, there was no polarity. I subsequently found that the longitudinal 
line of non-polarity was not straight, but waved. Above this line, the North 
Pole was repelled, below it was attracted. My theory was veritied. LEvery- 
thing that in Liverpool was northern was now southern. ‘This went so far 
that the pillars, anchorestocks, and standards of the upper parts, instead of 
having southern polarity, had in every case northern polarity, Every prin- 
ciple 1 had asserted was completely verified. The compasses were adjusted 
on the very ingenious principle of the Astronomer Royal, the errors being 
compensated by antagonistic magnets in England. Exactly as 1 had said 
before the British Association in 1846, these compasses not exactly ceased 
to be useful, but they actually went further wrong than any others on 
board, Every principle of a compass aloft, as the only means of a safe 
guidance, was fully established. If he cannot combat with an enemy, a 
wise general gets as far away from him as he can. In our compass aloft, 
we had our perfect guide and standard of reference at all times. Wealways 
knew what course the Royal Charter was steering, and never had the slight- 
est doubt, notwithstanding the changes going on in other parts of the ship.” 

Anxiety about the issue of his undertaking, too great fatigue 
and exposure of body throughout the voyage, and want of due re- 

ose aiter his return, probably accelerated the progress of the ma- 
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a 
poet who takes the name of Owen Meredith, is a writer of un. 
common ability. Zhe Shaving of Shagpat, Farina, and 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, all show talent and culture not of the 
ordinary kind. Evan Harrington is as clever as any of thoy 
former works, and without some of their faults. As a story, it jy 
interesting, and will carry the usual style of novel reader 
swimmingly to the end in spite of much allusive matter above his 
comprehension, which may be marked in every chapter. Thi 
cannot be said truly of its predecessors. They were written 
the author to please himself, without much regard to talking oye 
the heads of his hearers, ‘There was a good deal of youthful dig 
play of eccentricity about them quite as much as of genuine origi 
nality. The best sort of originality in fictitious writing is almog 
always unconsciously attractive and alluring, not surprising ¢ 
startiing. Mr. Meredith’s vein of humour in literary compositigg 
is clearing and fining down as he grows older. We surmise frog 
Evan Harrington that he is still young. His charm to an inte. 


| ligent reader is that he thinks and speaks of what he has seen ang 


ady which had taken hold of Dr. Scoresby before his departure. | 


After delivering several lectures in Edinburgh in the winter of 
1856, a sudden seizure of illness compelled him to return to Tor- 
quay, where he died of disease of the heart on the 21st of March, 
1857. He had exhausted the frail remnant of a well-spent life in 
the service of humanity. 


NEW NOVELS,* 

Change has many good points. 
dénouement is not after the manner of novels. Basil Rutherford, 
the hero, has been jilted by a beautiful woman, now married to a 
great brute of a husband—an English country squire. Mr. 
Rutherford remains for a long time soured, saddened, and un- 
consoled for the loss of lady love. They meet again under cir- 
cumstances calculated to renew old feelings; but le is angry, 
and she is an unhappy married woman, proud and correct. A 
little niece of this beautiful aunt falls to Mr. Rutherford’s guard- 
iauship; and, after a time, the child wins her way to his heart. 
He begins to console himself in her society, and when the brute 
of a husband dies, he does not rush back to ‘ses premicres 
amours,” as a well-regulated novel-hero should do, but like a 
genuine man, is only too glad to find that he has won the fresh 
young heart of the niece, who is the aunt’s namesake. This 
story, and much of interest collateral to it, is simply and efli- 
ciently told, without any delay or blundering, so as to make a 
very agreeable and enticing volume to a reasonable reader ; one 
who is mad after thrilling or exciting scenes, or witty and sar- 
donic reflections om ‘‘ universal human nature,” will find nothing 
in this volume to gratify his taste. The authoress shows some 
of the most painful changes in life very truly, but without any 
hardness or bitterness, and she is tender and gentle to all her 
fictitious personages, good or bad, without any sentimentality. 

here is no fine writing to extract, no ‘‘ points,” or ‘ splendid 
bits;” the tone of the whole work is easy, calm, self-possessed, 
but not brilliant. The tale opens well, and leads us into the 
midst of Mr. Rutherford’s life in the first chapter. Many men 
will read this tale with pleasure, although it is written by a 
woman, and bears one common mark of the feminine novel, the 
greater number and better drawing of the women than of the men. 
The book is sensible, cheerful, and good—it is free from cant of 


all kinds. 


One of Them, is Mr, Lever’s latest novel, and, to our thinking, 
one of his best. We do not, indeed, relinquish an carly pre- 
ference for Charles O’ Malley and Tlaryy Lorrequer, young Irish- 

7] rR / J 
men comme il y’en a peu, out of the British army, and not too 
numerous in; for, though we firmly believe all Irishmen are born 
funny, they are not all born witty. Charles O'Malley and 
. ’ . . . 
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Harry Lorrequer excepted, we remember no novel of Mr, Lever 
more entertaining than the present. It was orginally published 


in .1// the Year Round, and gave much pleasure to the readers 
of that periodical. By some error or oversight, there is no inti- 
mation in the volume before us, that One of Them has ever been 
published before. It is quite a mistake to suppose that everyon 
reads All the Year Round, and that it would be wasteful and 
ridiculous excess of printing, to insert a statement in the volume 
that the tale is a reprint. It is well worth reprinting, for it is 
amusing—very amusing. The scene is placed in Italy, where 
English people of various kinds, irish people of Mr. Lever’s in- 
fallibly clever kind, and a Yankee who is sui generis, mect and 
make acquaintance—and the present story. Quackinboss, the 
Yankee, is, perhaps, the most successful; his first meeting with 
Sir William Heathcote and his son is very well described, and 
gives the reader an interest in him at once. 


Mr. George Meredith, who must not be confounded with the 
* Change ; or Some Passages in the Life of Basil Rutherford. By Emily Cuyler. 
Published by Booth. 
One of Them, By Charles Lever. 
Evan Harrington, By George Meredith. 
Bradbury and Evans. 


Published by Chapman and Hall, 
In three volumes. Published by 


It is a good story, in which the | 


| Mel, 











known, for himself—he is not conscious of imitating anyone, eye, 
in Vhe Ordeal of Richard Feverel, which had the misfortune to 
bear a superficial resemblance to Sterne. Fran Harrington hag 
no imitative trick about it, conscious or unconscious ; it is a good 
story ona subject not yet hackneyed. The hero is the son of g 
tailor in a country town—which tailor has a soul above buttons, 
and is every inch a man—and a gentleman as far as mind, ap. 
pearance, and manners go. Old Harrington’s wife is also a hand. 
some and a Jadylike woman. She shows her sense of gentility 
and good-breeding in attending to the shop which her much 
admired husband neglects. We are very sorry to say, Evan's 
father dies in the first chapter—a chapter, be it observed, of re. 
markable cleverness, putting the reader au fait of all necessary 
knowledge without stepping a sentence out of the high-comedy 
cene enaeted by the neighbours who are discussing Mr. Harring. 
ton’s character after his death. ‘The grocer and the butcher, and 
Kilne, the publican, ail have a kind word for the splendid fellow 
who was a tailor, and yet rode, and hunted, and dressed,and dined, 
with the best in the country occasionally, and was really so much 
of a man as not to be ashamed of not being a gentleman. There 
wis a story current which gave him the nickname of Marquis, 
{tis thus told by Kilne, who had it from Harrington himself— 











‘+ * Kilne,’ said he, * you’re an honest man, and a neighbour, and I'll tel 
you what happened, the Squire,’ he says, ‘likes my company, and I like 
is tabl Now the Squire’d never do a dirty action, but the Squire's 





Mr. George Uploft, he can’t forget that I earn my money, and 
I have had to correct him.’ And Pll wager Mel did it, to! 





Well, he goes on: ‘There was Admiral Sir Jackson Roseley and his lady, 
at dinner, Squire Foulke of Hursted, Lady Barrington, Admiral Comble- 





man—our admiral, that was; Mr. This and That, I forget their names 
and other ladies and gentlemen whose acquaintance I was not honoured 
1.” You know his way of talking. ‘ And there was a goose on the 


© Say id », ‘Don’t laugh yet!’ says he, like 
Well, he q ‘ge cuught my eye across the table, 
and said, so as not to be heard by his uncle, ‘If that bird was rampant, you 
would see your own arms, Marquis.’ And Mel replied, quietly for him 
to hear, ‘And as that bird is couchant, Mr. George, vou had beiter look to 





thunder. 








your sa Couchan/ means squatting, youknow. That’s’eraldy! Well, 
that was’nt bad sparring of Mel's. But, bless you! he was never taken 
back, and the gentlefolks was glad enough to got him to sit down amongst 


‘em. So, says Mr. George, ‘1 know you're a fire-eater, Marquis,’ and his 
dander was up, for he began marquising Mel, and doing the mock-polite at 
rate, that by-and-by, one of the ladies who didn’t know Mel called 
him ‘my lord’ and ‘his lordship.’ * And,’ says Mel, ‘I merely bowed to 
md took no notice.” So that] and there sits Mel telling 

rand as a king. And, by and by, ug Mr. George, 

n Mel, and had been pulling at the y well, he 
sings out ‘It’s Michaelmas! the death of the and I should like te 
drink the Marquis’s health!’ and he drank it solemn. ut, as far as I can 
make out, the women part of the company was a little in the dark, So Mel 
waited till there was a sort of a pause, and then speaks rather loud to the 
Admiral, ‘ By the way, Sir Jackson, may I ask you, has the title of Marquis 
nything to do with tuiloning?’ Now Mel was a great favourite with the 
Admiral, and with his lady, too,—they s¢y—and the Admiral played into 
his hands, you see, and, sayshe, ‘I’m not aware that it has, Mr. Harring- 
ton.” And he begged for to know why he asked the question—called him 
lister,” you understand. So Mel said, and I can see him now—right out 
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from his chy poke, with his head up—* When I was a younger man, I 
had the ¢ » to be fond of good society, and the ba to wish to 
ay r differ m what I was in it.’ That's Mel sp \ 





so he * I was in the habit of g 
sorting with the gentlemen I met there on terms of equality; 
ason that Iam quite guiltless of,’ lel, ‘the hotel peor 
ple gave out that I was a Marquis in disguise ; and, upon my honour, ladies 

i i—I was young then, and a fool—I could not help imagining 
At all events, I took upon myself to act the part, and 
and considerable gratification ; for, in my opinion,’ says 
‘no real Marquis ever enjoyed his title so much as I did.” One dayl 
was in my shop—No, 193, Main Street, Lymport—and a gentleman came 
in to order his outfit. I received his directions, when suddenly he started 
back, stared at me, and exclaimed, ** My dear Marquis! I trust you will 
pardon me for having addressed you with so much familiarity.’’ I recoge 
uized in him one of my Bath acquaintances. That circumstance, ladies and 
gentlemen, has been a lesson to me, Since that time, I have never allowed 
a false impression with regard to my position to exist. ‘1 desire,’ says Mel, 
smiling, ‘to have my exact measure taken eve rywhere ; and, if the Michael- 
mas bird is to be associated with me, I am sure I have no objection ; al ; 
cay say is, that I eannot justify it by letters patent of nobility.’ That's 
how Mel put it. Do you think they thought worse of him? I warrant you, 
he came out of it in flying colours. Gentlefolks like straightforwardness m 
their inferiors—that’s what they do. ‘Ah!’ said Kilne, meditatively, ‘I 
see him now, walking across the street in the moonlight, after he'd told me 
that. A fine tigure of a man! and there ain’t many Marquises to match 
him.’ ”’ 

This story was originally published in Once a Week, but no 
mention is made of that fact in this reprint. Nothing is gain 
by this suppression, except the imputation of ill-natured persons 
that it is being passed off as something quite new. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
ed Glossary of Scientific Ternis Si r General Use. By Alexander 
Henry, M. D.—This book ‘professes to give “the etymologies and sig- 
nif sian of such words as are peculiar to the various sciences, to- 
eether with those of common use having spe ial meaning J 
To some extent it does this well enough, but the glossary is by no means 
so full as it oug ght to be, eve n for the use of the gt neral reader; and the 
<i sable on th whole, are sometini f 


nifications, though 
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etory. What, for instance, c » less so t! ian t he ¢ ex 
.word “ Polarity ’’—* TI lity of a m \ Ww ic h 
pet y pre] nerties reside in certain points of wt. t 
nt of science, these are words that expla le” is 
: deti = as ** t by wW 3 sub- 
ona * Cathod Ww neal iracy, 
} } ity pass out or a boa) 1@ } 
w uld he be tter. Geology medicine, and its allied sciences, are those 
most fully represented in the glossary, but even in these departments we 
hav ; some deficienc The Tali ian O tion 1 d, 
bu fearful na nor the historic renown of t i 
( has gained ita place in the book. ‘** Idiosyncrasy”” is most 
defined as being ** An extreme susceptibility to t vet of 
ticles of food or medicine, consisting generally in roduc 
: ef : ' 3 WV) 
—2 SU pt ( ! rit I noi 
Fi X ’ v « ’ ) 
! i of i i c, of { iterpeint, 
S. word C , t it il 
: ur n mathem ( . v l 
ut curve of t 3 ! ( \ , — 
i the word \m ! . & ( 
ierial Perspective (optics), Ll Com- 
pre s10n nl 1), X \ ! tron ‘ 
and none at all of 1 \ l 
’ of all in \ i ‘ } 
} i scuv' ni 
I 101 con i t .' t ; t 
bel it can be Pre n 
whose use it is intended 
V Stas on or SI hy , ‘ 
House of Commons. By J. Ewing Rit —1 : reprinted, 
f e not, irom Cus 4 >» a rt i ts tw y- 
I of the Il ‘ ( d on om it $ ree 
( Arie Va] d \ © 
ten, t mperate in tone, a \ i ada .W 
1 tual accurat y the opin 3 tv } ! tl prof nal 
frequenters of the galleries of the Uouse, It Mr. | 
little book has a special valuc. { j pro. f 
becoming to more or less extent the oj ; of the community, or of 
some of its various . 
Bermuda ; its History, Geolory, Climate, &e. Py Theod L.. God 
M.D.—A book for n°‘ i n rt v)} re about 
t sit the colony ‘ 1 of other 
ucis. 
Over the Strai »\ a. Dy! 1 Ar } 
Mrs. Meredith is th ll-k ll 1 
Our Ne hue Tasmania, ! . ; hee 
sides other works on color i i Nov " . I) her mar- 
riage, she was known by the } ; . Twam- 
ley, the writer of some pretty poct . This] clever, cul 
id accomplished—a wit tn ss of a hou lin 
Van Diemen’s Land. She finds time to writ pleasant bovks, full of 
thing sin general, about p 1 tl laces ont r side of 
tue globe She tells just the t< who 1 do 
often think of telling—the trifles of hh ’ v . 
nuch to minds capable of drawir n nee. ler b i all 
genuine things—writt nwith knowledge, and und wing and liveli- 
ness—and decidedly more wi rear than books m solid, and in 
some respects mut h better. TI l work t in account of a 
urney made from Tasmania “o ie St * +0 Vict . by Mr. 
1 Mrs. Meredith, and their litt , Chark Trav f the com- 
fort-loving sta) ome order, \ n Y " . 
ney done for them, and to read this account; doing it for themselves 
would require an immense amount of exe ‘ 1 contrival 
Mrs. Meredith has endeavoured to give a vivi tof her own im- 
pounions of what she saw and d in the, to her, new country. There 
is nothing striking or very new in what is told, it ess of « 
space forbids quotation, b for a pl ! ! book, full of - 
with little or no statisti . 1 Moredith’s ¢ yt 
s to all who are interested in Ai 
Not of the World ; or Lady Marv. By t Ir 1 Charles B. Tay- 
ler.—This is a second edition of a i vhicl s 1 me 
approved by a large circle. Mr. Tay is t thor « e popular 
tracts published by “Tract Sor “ay 
Fool's Pence,” “ The Shop,” ¢ 
Melusina, A new in N 3 Entert Be A. A. Paton. 
—This tale is neither new nu ae a I nto of t! 
materials that were used to make 7% ' vex, viz., a collection of 
anecdotes and records of adven pi ked up du t ithor’s 


travels and residences in Egypt and Syria.’ The reason he assigns for 
altering the tale or tissue of tales is, that he lent his ear to the critical 
reviewers of The Mamelules, published in i551; 
ferent opinions, tried to alter his tale so as to avoid tl 
plained ef. He made the s i | 
fore, and so he has given it : 


ul collating then 


faults they com- 


} 
‘ 
ule 





i pudblshed it as ¢ 





reis in it much stirrir nture in Egy pt an 1 Syria, eng 
atthe close of the last ¢ und the « hief persons being and 





Franks of that and the adjacent countries. It is amusing ar 
A Pictorial Handhook of Modern 


Bohn has « ompiled a work on ge 


Bohn.—Mr. 
1), which 
will be 


Besides 


Geography. By H. ¢ 
graphy, physical and politic 

will be found very useful to all persons who consult it; but it 
especially valued by those who study “ without a master.” 
fifty- -one nice little maps, well and accurately engraved on steel, he gives 


one hundred and fifty wood-cut pictures of remarkable places. The geo- 
graphy itself, with its accompanying array of statistical figures, is written 
in accordance with the latest authorities. The descriptive portions are 
excellent; and, on the whole, there is no work so good to be had for 
twenty times the cost of this, 

The Prince of iF alk 8 ih Canada and the U nite d States. By N, A, 
Woods, the 7imes speci: il correspondent,— Independently of its epheme- 
ral inter “4 there is qu nough permanent capital of human feeling 
ht invested in “the late visit of our young Prince to give Mr. 
Woods’s book a sterling value in all discerning eyes, both here and in 
North America. Substantially, this book is the same as the series of 
letters published in the 7 s during the tour; often we have the ipsis- 
sima ver! desire no better to describe events ; but a good 
idditional an corrective matter will be found in this vo- 
ume by the diligent 7) It isa very agreeable holiday book, 
written in good style, and in an amiable and gentlemanly spirit. He is 
ind out-spoken, and, at the same ae . can give offence to no sort 
or condition of American unless it be the Orange men, who are worse 
in Ulster than anywhere else, we believe, and the men w ho spit tobacco 
juice all over the Union, ‘The book is dedicated to the Duke of New- 
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castle. 
/ the N World ; or, the Prince of Wales in America.— 
Phe a of this t s from Boston. He does not state whether 
ir n » Boston or her richer young cousin of the U. 8, 
Ile de ! his nam he title-] wwe, but he subscribes it to his 
preface hose who ar e of Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis’s power of 
dept r scel e ha t vi , will be glad to be informed that it is 
yi t that he was in America and travelled over the same ground 
sthe | ] vy; and at the same time. We infer from the preface 
t! is Capacity as ¢ e nt of the New Jord Herald, 
ind that in composing thi k he has frecly availed himself of the let- 
‘ : . By Madame de Barrera, Author of “ Memoirs of 
Rachel. in tl prefixed by way of introduction to the work 
Me bat . that distinguished member of the French Institute ex- 
‘ imeelf thus on the merits of this book on Gems and Jewels— 
“Th Li ven me great pleasure, and [ may say that I have 
with uo ; ipl ive. Lt is selien e, and science appro- 
d to tl of t present day. It is a work of conscientious 
, devoted it whieh w it and modern times have unanimously 
ro | \ rld 
| t ! } ( ( nt mineralogist may be taken as evidence 
the sterli lue of the book. Its general range appears amply to 
the title-page. ‘The history, the geography, the 
t p , their properties d virtues (real or fanci- 
( | iographies of thos jewels which have 
| historic - pearl-shaped ruby in the British crown, 
\ by the Black Prince from Spain, and afterwards 
v vd VY. at tl ttle of Agincourt; Charlemagne’s emerald, 
( ining af ent of true cross, which, after lying on his dead 
breast for nearly a thousand years, was presented by Napoleon I. to the 
not f Napoleon Lil.; and er still, the Koh-i-noor, whose history 
can t i for 3001 years! These detailed accounts form one of 
l t cha he book, ast add the association of human inte- 
i » me7 y monetary V The cameo has a similar in- 
of i \ 1 the onyx, or sardonyx, on which it is 
ved, 1} } 1 g precious stones, yet the skill of the artist 


tvalue beyond the intrinsic one. Pliny reports that the ring of 






























lyerates, which he had seen, was a sardonyx, but not engraved. It 

wi ibsequently plaecd : Temple of Concord at Rome, The next 

n reputation among ancient rings was that of Pyrrhus, which represented 

the ni Muses, and Apollo with his ly: Lorenzo de Medici was the 

first among moderns to make a collection of graven stones. ‘The ruby 

that belonged to Runjeet 1 (which weighed half an ounce) was 

, with es of several kings, its former possessors. A.S. 

ha t f Minerva, engraved on an Oriental ruby, weigh- 

I i ruby, of su weight, would probably be valued 

ubove a diamond of equal ht, the , in smaller stones, the worth 

volt I is « “kk 

* The art of engravi on stones was practised in Egypt forty centuries 

o tis} ye that tl ns that adorned the ephod and pec- 

Lof the high priest « brews were the work of Egyptian artists, 

who, ¢ ing from t t Pharaoh, had followed Moses into the 

‘ “ re probal ey were stones comprised among * the 

wthe J ? 

The riz { Cheops, one of the builders of the Pyramids, is now in the 

B h M he indestructibility of gems, as well as their intrin- 

i ke them « t appropriate of memorials. The 

me quali ¢ t! the most interesting of revealers, 

if enly « wed What tales might be revealed by 

t , of tl ist between the mine and the second-hand shop! 

\dventure, danger, shill, love, poverty, or crime, would probably clas- 

the different stages of their progress. Without pretending to such 

clairvoyant faculties, Madame de Barrara has done much to make the 
me speak to the understanding and to memory. 

I 'y Romance ; or Episodes in the Domestic Annals of the Aristo- 





Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms. Third Edition.— 
Sir B. Burke is a popular writer, and the book before us is one of the 
t popular books. He tells in it many strange and marvellous facts 

¢ noble families in Britain. But his first story 
rough, who claimed to be the eldest le gitimate 
vund that Louis Philippe had been exchanged 
the Duc D°Orléans had especial reason for de- 








iring to have a son at that time. The story, as Sir B. Burke tells it, 
looks very improbable; but it is amusing and exciting to reflect on the 
consequences, if it were to be proved true. There could then be no 


Orléans party in Fi 
Egypt in its Biblical Relations and Moral Aspects. By J. Foulkes Jones, 
B.A.—We always surmised that the massacre of the Mameluke Beys by 
Mehemet Ali was a very improper transaction, and now we know it; for, 
says Mr. Jones, “The whole thing in fact was nothing but a dis abolical 
outrage on the rights of God and man ; and if Mchemet Ali had been King 
of England, he would have been sent to the 4 gallows for it.” We learn 
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from the same authority, that in our eating we follow the principkes and 
practices of the Jews, for the dietary code given to them by Moses “ has 
now been adopted more or less by all civilized nations, from which we 
may presume that it was also framed with a view to the general laws of 
health, and is thus superior, even on medical grounds, to any other that 
we are acquainted with.” After all, then, it is to Moses we owe the delights 
of black-pudding, jugged hare, and roast pig. Mr. Jones says (p 22.) 
** There can be no doubt that the Egyptians, contrary to the opinion that 
was once held, had an extensive literature’”—not confined to the 
priests, mark you, for, he continues, ‘‘ Like most of the Oriental nations, 
the Egyptians had also their sacred writings, in addition to their ewrrent 
literature.” 


In the very next chapter, he flatly contradicts himself, de- 


claring that “The great sin of the Egyptian priests was that they pro- 


vided no literature for the people, whether secular or religious.” 


These 


specimens which are all purely Jonesian, will perhaps suffice to show 
what pleasure or profit may be expected from the perusal of their author’s 
dissertations at second hand. The volume is to a great extent made up 
of matter borrowed from Hengstenberg, Wilkinson, and others, and not 


improved or adorned by the borrower. 
Books. 

The Last Conquest of Ireland (Perhaps). By Join Mitchel. 

The Gastrie Regions and Victualling Department, 
geon. 

The Loose Serew. In three volumes. 

Instinct or Reason? By Lady Julia Lockwood. Illustrated. 

Essays on Archeological Subjects, By Thomas Wright, M.A., Sc. 
volumes. 

Social Aspects of the Italian Revolution. By Theodosia Trollope. 

The Island of the Saints ; a Pilgrimage through Ireland, 
berg. 

Handbook of Farm Labour. By Chalmers Morton. 

Lectures on the History of England, By William Longman. 

— Illustrations of Scottish Character. 
4L.D. 

Geography Generalized, By Robert Sullivan, LL.D. 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ by John, By Francis Bodfield Hooper. 
volumes, 

The Dowie Denso Yarrow. lustrated. 

Garibaldi; and other Poems. By M. E. Braddon, 

= Newspaper Press Directory and Advertiser's Guide. 
+0, 


Lecture Third. 


By C. Mitchell and 


By an Old Militia Sur- 


In two 


By Julius Roden- 


By the Rev, Charles Rogers, 


Two 


The London Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Transactions of 


various Societies, 

The Successful Treatment of Influenza, &. 

The Autobiography of Leigh unt. A new edition. 

Half-hours with the Little Ones. By the Rey, N. 'T. Langridge. 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs, Piozxi 
A. Hayward, Q.C, 

The Forms, Complications. Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Consumption 
and Bronchitis, By James Copland, M.D., Xe. 


Thrale). By 


BR usic. 


The performances at Covent Garden of Balfe’s new opera, Bianea, the 
Bravo's Bride, interrupted by the production of the pantomime, have 
been resumed. On Thursday evening, this opera was given before the 
pantomime, and the result was a house crowded to overflowing. The 
piece has undergone considerable curtailment, which has done it good, 
by the removal of portions which were somewhat prolix and heavy, and 


thus increasing the rapidity of the dramatic action and the animation of 


the whole performance. Nothing could be warmer than its reception; 
and it promises now to have a long and successful run. 

M. Vieuxtemps, the celebrated violinist, has revisited England after an 
absence of eight years, and appeared at the last Monday Popular 
Concert. Ile played, with the usual performers at those concerts, two 


——___ 
have shown us that the photographers, by placing figures together, ap 
dressing them up in certain costumes, supposed to be picturesque and y, 
rounding them with real landscape, were aiming to surpass the pain, 
by their minute advantages of copying ; but the results have very rap, 
been even tolerable, and frequently positively ridiculous. , 

With all the fidelity of the process, too, it constantly happens ¢, 
errors arise in light and shade as well as drawing, not to mention th, 
of taste in selection. There is in the present exhibition a COMpos 
photograph of this kind called “A Holiday in the Woods,” by y, 
Hi. P. Robinson. The grouping is thoroughly unartistic and unnatyy 
and the whole affair is not a picture at all, but an inanimate pose pla. 
tique, with a quantity of smudge serving as so much property foligg, 
The trees have merely the ghostly form of trees; no painter who }y, 
studied the varying and delicate greens and greys of leaf-beauty coy 
for a moment regard this sort of work as like nature. We have no yig 
to be too hard upon ingenious operators with mechanical and chemicy 
arts; only let them keep to their last, and be content to aid the miniaty, 
painter, the antiquarian, the architectural student, and the historian, gj 
not attempt to be pictorial. Their landscapes are really strange prody. 
tions—so cold and colourless that one can scarcely glean a suggestion » 
the real beauty of the scene. In the whole collection, it is difficult », 
find one that recals the sunny atmosphere of nature; the best », 
pear to us to be those by Mr. Vernon Heath, taken at Endslejg) 
more especially the view from Leigh Wood; but, by the same operaty 
there are some which have all the common defects of photograph 
foliage—lifeless flatness, and dark shapeless masses. A view of Ragly 
Castle, by Mr. Earl, upon a large scale, possesses certain advantages, 
truth in the stonework and the reflections in the water ; but, beyond this 
it has none of the interest of an artistic picture ; in fact, it has no toug 
of art. The Views in Warwickshire, of Mr. Spode, are capital tra. 
scripts of skeleton trees, useful as studies of branch form, and serving + 
astonish the multitude by the maze of twigs and branches upon th 
paper; but, when we know that a child may weave the most lovey 
patterns of lace or damask with similar unerring accuracy, our interes 
is exhausted. 

It is, as we have hinted already, to the simply copying purposes, the 
photography must look for its future. There are in the exhibitin 
many excellent examples of this application of the process. Th 
marbles of the Parthenon are only too faithfully copied by Messrs 
Caldesi and Co. Such facsimile mementoes are mournful enough ; they 
convey a terribly real idea of ruined beauty; but the effect of the 
original marbles is just the reverse; in looking at them, we are mor 
struck by the imposing grandeur and nobleness of the Greek ideal tha 
by any of those miserable defects of decay which, in the photograph, 
are so prominently set before the eye. The copy of the Aurora of Guid 
is well enough, but not to be compared, for one moment, with the fin 
engraving of the picture. The facsimiles of Licutenant-Colonel Cree 
lock’s Sketches of the Indian Mutiny Campaign, are admirable, ani 
show a most legitimate use of the process. The microseopic photographs, 
too, have a similar excellence; the accuracy with which the tip of s 
butterfly’s tongue, or the acarus, which is a parasite upon the bee, an 
copied, is surprising ; andin this respect the photographer becomes in- 
valuable as an illustrator of those minute structures which elude the 
draughtsman’s art. . 

The application of photography to direct printing from copper-plates 
appears to be advancing towards something like a reliable state of per- 
fection. Several copper-plates engraved, so to to speak, by light and 
electricity are exhibited, and some very tolerable prints from these have 
been struck off by M. Pretsch. 

Portraits, of course, abound, and many of them, even in the untouched 
state, are very good, particularly the small whole-lengths of the Royal Fa 





fine quartets of Schubert and Haydn, and accompanied Miss Arabella | 


Goddard in Beethoven's great sonata in C minor for the piano and violin. 
He is as great a performer as ever; and if there is any one, it is 
Joachim alone who is able to contest the palm with him. 

The Paris journals speak with enthusiasm of the revival of Gyi?lanme 
Tell, and of Carlotta Marchisio’s performance of the character of Mathilde. 
Rossini, who, though he never goes to a theatre, has taken a great 
interest in the success of this young lady, had made her study the part 
under his own instructions, The four hundredth performance of Rossini’s 
chef d’ceuvre at the Grand Opéra took place last week. 

A new deeree has been published relative to the rights of authors and 
composers at the Opéra Impérial. If an opera or ballet occupies the 
whole evening, the authors receive five hundred franes, divided between 
the dramatist and composer; in the case of a ballet, the sum is divided 
into three equal parts—to the composer of the music, the author of the 
plot, and the inventor and arranger of the dances. 

Verdi's opera, Un Ballo di Maschera, it is said, is about to be produced 
at the Théatre Italien. This piece, though it has never been produced 
in England, is spoken of as one of Verdi's best works. The subject is 
the same with that of Auber’s Gustavus the Third—the assassination of 
the King of Sweden by Ankerstroem at a masked ball. 

The popularity of the works of Richard Wagner in Germany, notwith- 
standing the hostility of critics, may be estimated by the fact that, 
during the past year, at the Kirntnerthor Theatre of Vienna, Tunnhauser 
was performed twelve times, and Lohengrin and the Fliegender Hollander 
eight times each. These operas are now stock pieces at every great 
musical theatre in Germany. In the present scarcity of new works, Mr. 
Gye or Mr. Smith, we should think, might find it worth while to pro- 
duce one of them. 

Mademoiselle Jetty Treffz, who was so great a favourite here a few 

ears ago, is about to revisit England during the approaching season. 


he public will be glad to hear once more those German ballads which | 


she used to sing with such charming grace and naiveté, 
Fine Arts. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 

The Photographers are still a very long way behind the genuine artists, 
and though they make very strenuous efforts to be artistic, and to earn 
some right to the title of artist, we are obliged to own that the difference 
between a picture and a photograph is immense. The last few years 


mily, and political and other notables personages of the day. M. Clau- 
det exhibits a remarkably good frame of portraits. Messrs. Maul and 
Polyblank, Gush and Ferguson, are also to be named amongst the best 
of the operators. 

A most interesting exhibition of sculpture has been brought over from 
Paris, and is how exhibited at the French Gallery, Pall Mall; it is en- 
tirely the work of one artist, M. Cordier, who must have devoted a life 
of enthusiastic study and labour to the production of what he calls, not 
inaptly, an Ethnographical Gallery, illustrating the most prominent types 
of the human race. To begin with, M. Cordier is evidently highly en- 
dowed with the invaluable faculty of perceiving the characteristics of 
form in all their nicety of expression; then he has acquired extraordi- 
nary facility of hand, and general technical dexterity; in that he has 
carved out for himself a perfectly original line of realistic art ; without 
contemning the grand ideal of the antique, he has studied the living 
Greck model of the present day, and in his principal work—an heroi 
Venus of the Roman type—he has equalled the bold style of Michael Angelo, 
and combined it with the picturesque feeling of Correggio, slightly touched 
with the affectation and fantastic manner of Parmigiano. ‘This seems to 
describe the peculiar style of M. Cordier’s more legitimate sculpture ; 
the other works are, with the exception of two or three busts of life and 
heroic size, from Greek and Roman models, truly ethnological, so accu- 
rate are they in all the distinctive peculiarities of race, and so finished in 
every adjunct of colour and costume. These, with their true ornaments 
and costumes, from the Negro and the Moor, the Kabyle and the fair 
Algerian, to the Chinese and the Japanese, with many admirable studies 
in marble from the Caucasian branches of the human family, form the 
striking feature of the collection, and, in fact, give it considerable scien- 
tific as well as very great artistic importance. We have no hesitation in 
saying that M. Cordier has carried realistic art in sculpture to a point 
never yet reached at any period, and we are sincerely glad to receive 89 
interesting an exhibition of sculptural art; for, we believe, if our own 
sculptors will give themselves the trouble to examine it, they must per- 
ceive something more natural, more invigorating and healthy than those 
inane repetitions of pretty poses in their Cupids and Psyches, their 
Nymphs coming out of, and going into, and about to go into the bath, 
with their many Achilles and Hectors, such a very long way after the 
antique ; let them see these works of M. Cordier, and give up their dreams 
of the antique ideal, the age of which, like that of chivalry, is gone for 
ever, 
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January 19, 1861.) 
oan nce yor Emr.oyment.—Well I remember the uncertainty 

ith which I set out, and the adventures of that day. One of the most dis- 
— Je things a working man has sometimes to do is that of searching for 
agreeable nt “Many an industrious man plods this vast city with aching 
employ a , endeavour to obtain the means of subsistence ; happy if but the 
heart, in be afforded him of working out the sentence to ** earn his bread 
opportum® A of his brow.’ But how often does he meet with a rebutf—al- 
by the pearable—for daring to ask the question if his services be needed. 
most un atl - is the door shut in his face ere he can venture to make known 
_ wre or : 4 he is looked at with a suspicion of being idle and worthless ; 
“= retherefore has no business to be out of employment. There are some 
and, t 7+ really seem to think that *‘ work,” in this vast commercial city, 
~ had for the mere asking for it; yet how many are there who 
to obtain it, and whose sufferings in consequence would, if 
n, awaken the deepest feelings of commiseration, Em- 
overs, of course, have their cares, and perhaps an apparent harshness 
Ly sometimes result from losses which working men can barely appreciate, 
Still a little respect, or something like attention to the unemployed appli- 
cant, would often tend to alleviate that distress which too many have to 
battle amid the fluctuations of this world of labour, and would engender a 
better feeling between master and man than sometimes prevails.—Zeco/- 
Lctions of a Working Uan, by J. Bate. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 18th November, at Mooltan, the Wife of Captain C. O'B, Palmer, H.M."'s 

‘Ee ean Bengal Fusiliers, of a daughter, ie 
; an ultimo, at Ahmednugzer, Bombay, the Wife of Colonel Chas. Cameron 
Shute, Inniskilling Dragoons, of a son. mie a9 

rt 3d ultimo, at Caleutta, the Wife of W. 8S. 8S. Karr, Pq. CS. fac, 

On the Sth ultimo, at Pai, East Indies, the Wife of Captain G, Swiney, H.M.’s 
éth Bengal European Infantry, and Commandant Jaloun Military Police, of a 

-hter. ; é 

mon the 6th instant, at the residence of her father, William Houghton, Esq., 28, 
Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, the Wife of Henry Brown, Esq., of Sandhurst, 
\ustralia, prematurely, ofason, me 

On the Sth instant, at the Earl of Gainsborough’s, in Portman Square, the Lady 
Lonisa Agnew, of a son, ire : 

On the 9th instant, at Tynemouth, Northumberland, the Wife of John M. Red- 
mayne, Esq., of a son, f 

On the 10th instant, at Bernard Street, Russell Square, the Wife of the Reverend 
£. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., of « daughter. Re 

On the 10th instant, at 31, Bedford Square, the Wife of the Reverend George 
Kust, King’s College, of a son. 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th November, at Ootacamund, Neilgherry Hills, Madras Presidency, 
by the Reverend F, G. Lugard, Major Bernard Edward Ward, of the 60th Royal 
Rifles, to Gertrude Maria, eldest daughter of Rowland Winsley Chattield, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service. 

On the 30th December, in the Chapel of the Prussian Legation at Rome, his 
Excellency the Baron Charles William de Canity et Dallnitz, his Prussian Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Rome, to Helen 
Georgiana, youngest ighter of the late John Knight, Esq., of Wolverley House, 
Worcester, and of Simonsbath, Somerset. 

On the 12th instant, at the British Legation, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, by the 
Reverend H, E. Cruttwell, M.A., 1.B.M.’s Chaplain, Major F. 8. Vacher, 33d 
the Duke of Wellington's) Regiment, to Eliza Henrietta Augusta, only surviving 
daughter of Sir Frederick William Frankland, Bart. 

On the Sth instant, at the parish chureh, Carham, by the Reverend R. Jones, 
Vicar of Branxton, assisted by the Reverend F. Thomsen, Vicar of Carham, John 
Corzhill, late of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, second 














Collingwood, Esq., 


and eldest surviving son of the late Hl. J. W. Collingwood, Ksq. of Lilburn Tower, | 


ud Cornhill House, Northumberland, to Jane, second daughter of John Lumsden, 
Esq.of Learmouth. 
DEATHS, 

On the 12th January, after a very short illness, at 15, Langham Place, Portland 
Place, aged forty, Elizabeth Aune, Wife of Sir Cusack P. Roney. 

At her residence, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs. Walker, Widow of the late Rear- 
Admiral Walker, C.B., formerly Relict of Captain Edward Penruddock, Coldstream 
Guards, and last surviving issue of the late Arnoldus Jones Skelton, Esq., ot 
Branthwaite Hall, Cumberland 

On the 22d November, at Allahabad, East Indies, Colonel B. Riky, commanding 
HL. M.'s 48th Regiment. 

On the lOth instant, at Brough Hall, Yorkshire, Clarinda Catherine, Wife of Sir 
William Lawson, Bart., aged tifty-nine. 

On the 8th instant, after a long illness, Mr. William Mark Clark, publisher, of 
Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, in his tifty-seventh year. 

On the 9th instant, at 13, Chesham Place, very suddenly, Jane, the beloved Wife 
of T. Frederick Elliot, E+q., of the Colonial Office. 

On the 12th instant, in his twenty-fifth year, at the residence of his father, 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, Henry Hill, junior, Esq., a member of the firm of 
Williamson, Hill, and Co., of Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

At 46, Cloudesicy Terrace, Islington, Donald Kennedy, Exq., formerly of The 
Grange, Portland Bay, Australia. 

On the Mth instant, at Tilgate, Mabel, the infant daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Agnes Hylton Jolliffe, aged seven wecks. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JANUARY 1). 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Herbert Redgate, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts, ames Crook, Winckworth Place, City oad, indiarubber-web- 
manufreturer— Victor Faelli, Crutched Friars, ship-broker—Walter Blundell, New 
Broad Street, dentist—Walter Allanson, Castle Street, Holborn, Australian mer- 
chant—James Thomas Taylor, New Church Street, Marylebone, grocer—Altred 
bowles, Ipswich, music-selier—Thomas Whitaker Pringle, Hawley Place, Kentish 
fown, grocer—Frederick John Skinner, Thurlow Place, Hackney Koad, designer in 
embroidery—John Routh, Broad Street Buildings, merchant—Christopher Hood 





















and John Nixon, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, elastic-web-manufacturers—George | 


Thomas Rollason, Birmingham, china-dealer—Charles Humphrey Cox, Leaming- 
ton Priors, Warwickshire, jeweller- Joseph Maurice Marks, Birmingham, e@' inet 
maker—William Francis Lawrence, West Bromwich, draper— William Adams, Not- 
tingham, painter—Ricl 1 Wood Markham, Bradford, haberdasher —Henry Brown 
ind Brook Hodgson, Halifax, velvet manufacturers—James Wagstat!, Alfreton, 
Derbyshire, draper—Rowland William Connell, Liverpool, tea-dealer—John Hall, 
Belmout, Lancashire, manager of a cotton mill. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Ross and Co., Kiltearn, drapers—Macdonald, Glasgow, 
eee Guthrie, Glasgow, merchant—M‘Gregor, Stanley, cattle and sheep 
“ccaier, 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 18, 

Bankruptey Annulled.—Johu Trippet Holden, Birmingham, jeweller. 

Bankrupts.—Joseph Trevethan, Lombard Street, cooper—enry Sylvester Reger 
“trand, amporter of foreign goods—Henry Dray, Priory Mills, Tonbridge, milter 
John James Tyler, Oxford, uphol-terer— William ulding, Upwell, Norfolk, 
trecer—Thomas Henry Larmwuth, Tunbridge Wells, bookseller—Charies Taylor 
Cheesman, Brighton, coal merchant—Thomas Jones, Mare Fair, Northampton, 
‘ictualler—Jean Mare Francois Jaquemot, New Broad Street, silk merchant, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.| Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 





















53 per Cent Consols, semeiatinkt 73 nF oy | of SE 

Ditto for Account . 92 6| «6982 91; a | ge | 

3 per Cents Reduced #8 91} wig | 91 nee | 

New sper Cents .... Ol, oe oly Sid | Mie 
Annuities 1880 . — eet Miemetil Cite Hit iit | 
Annuities 1885 ... oon 16} _ mM | ; 
Rank Stock, 10 per Cent ial One — | 23 2at — 
India Stock, 10) per Cent ......... 2205 | 2 | gly 28s 
Exchequer bills, ld. per diem..... 6 dis 2 j re 4 


Exchequer Bonds, 500/........... eves} 2dis 7 
India Honds 4 per Cent ............... —— | 12dis 1 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































































































Austrian — French .. coceeeGb pCO.) -— 
Belgian .. i 97 Mexican . oe ad 20 
Ditto... — Peruvian ..... oy — 
Brazilian .. 998 Portuguese 185 44) 
hue Ayres . -— Russian ...... t— 1044 
Chilian... -— Sardinian .. t=— 82 
Danish .... -—— Spanish .... eee ied anh 
Ditto... —— | Ditto New Deferred . 3- 40 
Dutch (E 634 Ditto Passive Le 
Ditto ..ccccccsceces owt Turkish..... 708 
French .. —_ Venezuela .....ccceeceeee dB Om — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter........++ | 100} Australasian .. | 
Caiedonian,........ 96) Kritish North A 
Chesterand Holyhead . 534 CIRY ..cccccoccsccsese ry 
Eastern Counties........ 51 Colonial ........- onan } 3s} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... oe —_ Commercial of London . sence —- 
Glasgow and South-Western .. -| Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chta.| 16} 
G Northern .....ccccccseces London ....... oveee —— 
t South. and West. Ireland, London and County .... . I 363 
Great Western,.........ceeeee. London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire London Joint Stock.........++. 294 
Lancaster and Carlisle = London and Westminster . 64h 
London, Brighton,& South Coast National Bank —_— 
London and Blackwall ,... . National Provir — 
London and North-Weste ‘ New South Wale: 34h 
London and South Western.... 943 Oriental ...... a5 
Manchester, Shetticeld ,& Lincoln 534 Ottoman ...... Wi 
Midland oe ‘ 1324 Provincial of Ireland, 65 
Midland Great We —_— South Australia. -— 
North British............ 653 Union of Australia 40 
North-Eastern—Berwick. ° 1033 Union of London... 26 
North-Eastern—York .......... 92 Umit y..cccccccccccccccscccscccs 15 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton ad Docks 
Scottish Central .........0+006- -- East and West India ..........+ 117 
Scottish Midland,.... ecco —_ London ...4666000% eee 55t 
South Eastern and Dover. S54 St. Katherine . 70 
Eastern of France.... -— Victoria ... 99 
t Indian .. ° 98 MisceLLaNrovs— 
Geelong and Me —- Australian Agricultural......++ 324 
Grand Trunk of Canada, 2 Kritish American Land, -_ 
Great Indian Peninsular . 95} Canada ....+... — 
Greut Western of Canada .... 10y Crystal Palace ..... '% 
Paris and Lyons .......+s005. _ Electric Telegraph .... 99 
Mines— | General Steam.... _ 
Australian..... cocee | London Discount .. t 
Brazilian Imperial. . ° ‘| - ational Discount..........++6+ 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey.... e 28 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 72 
Cobre Copper. : .| 43} Royal Mail Steam. 46 
Rhymney Iron at — § South Australian ... —_— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 16th day of Jan. 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes lesued ....cceeseseeeeseL25,a79, 845 Government Debt ......++. 
Other Securities...... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


+ £11,015,100 





479,845 £25,479, 845 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities(inclu- 





Proprietors’ Capital..... 










Rest ..... osens | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £8,783,721 
Public Depoasits* ...... 2,7 Other Securities... ++ 21,123,578 
Other Deposits ...........65 14,453,956 | Notes...... eosces ee 
Seven Daysand other Bills , 690,96 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 

£35, 750,442 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 


RULLION, 





Per oz. | METALS. Per ton 
» G 3 8 | Copper, Krit.Cakes £102 10 0..£0 © © 
ce ign Gold in Bars,Standard, £3 17 9 leon, Welsh Oere.... 6 60.. 9066 
Mexican Dollars . + © 5 ©% | Lead, British Pig... 2410 0,.25 0 0 
. 7 7lo @ 


Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0... 1 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 18 
4. 


. & 
| Indian Corn. 42 to 43 
Oats, Feed., 20—24 





. 8 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine. Fine...... 
Fine...... O— 0) 


Ked, New. 41—46 









Fine ...... 46—53 
White Old 0— 0 Barley... Blue...... O— @ 
ine ...... O— 0 Malting . Beans, Ticks 38— 46 | 





New...... 41—51 Malt, Ord... 57—72 Harrow... 50—56 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending Jan. 12 





Wheat ..... 57s. 14, | Rye ....... 34s. 4¢.' Wheat das. Od, | Rye «0.2... 359, Sd, 
Barley 40 6 - 43 Wo Harley - 39 6 | Beans .-% 1 
Outs ..0000. 22 6 Peas....... 44 6 


Oats ...... 22 3 | Peas.......44 3 


PROVISIONS. 


Town-made.. .-per sack 57s. to 60s. Butter—Best Fresh, 18+. Od. doz. 
5 












Seconds... e 4 — 52 | Carlow, 0/. 0s. to vl, Os, per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship46 — 48 Kacon, Irish ...........percwt. 64s, — 65¢ 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 41 — 43 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 

American ,......per barrel 32. — 35 Derby, pale ...... 

GORE cacccoscceeceenes 4 32 — 35 | Hams, York......... 76 — 92 

Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4ib. loaf. | Exgs, French, per 120, id, to Bs. Gd, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano Leapenmace.* CaTIL® MARKET.* Heap or Cartte at tus 
sd sa a. a. 4. d. . a. d. CAaTTLea-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 4to3 S8tod 2 .... 4 GtodlOto 5S 2 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 6—310—4 4 48—5 4—5 8 | Bensts., 4,040 ..... 670 
Veal... 4 O—4 4—4 8 44—5 O—5 | Sheep..19,700 2,100 
Pork .. 6—-4 2—4 8 46—4 8-5 Calves., 110 180 





3 ct) 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—0 © .... 09 O—0 O—0O O| Pigs... 400 ..... 125 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... 8%s. to280s. Down Tege ........ + pertb. 20d. to 21d, 

. 120 — 260 Half-bred Wether ee - sg — 19 
‘ 100 — 180 Leicester Fleeces 
Farnham ditto o— 86 bing Skins .... ow B= 


i" — 20 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 








SMICHFIELD WHITECHAPEL. Comprrtany, 

Hay, Good .....0++5 75s. to 100s, to LON*. ....6. soeee Ihde. to 1208, 
Inferior .. oO 0o— ow soe C1 — 88 
New ..o0- 6 =— oo. OO — a - o— @ 
Clover .. e 9 —115 . 15 — 120 - 118 — 126 
Wheat Straw....... 2 = “a «0 . o-— 


GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per tb. 2s. 6d. to 3s, ld.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 4d.to Se. 4d, 
Congou, fine se A »—2 5 Krandy, Hest Brands..... 9 2 9 
Pekow, howery ......00 —-5 0 Cotton, N. Orieans.perlb., © 44— 0 
duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 40 0 — 41 

Coffee fine‘ in bond) ewt.7 
y 












Ths. Od. to 906. 0d. Guano, Peruvian, perton,.280 0 — 0 
) . Gls. Od. to 62s. Oa.) Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 61 6 — 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 665. Od. to 90... bd, Town ...465 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina Od. to 26s. Gd Rape Oll, En 




















eescoccaecoscces 


Sugar, Muscovade,average.. 0s. 0d Hrown.....4 - 41 0 — 4) 
West India Molasses ..,. 15*. Od. to 29s. Od.| Linseed Oi... . -2é¢=— 0 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil -53 0 — 55 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton 13%. to1605. | Palm Ou sacsreerecen OF @ ee @ 
” Shaws -- © — © | Limseed Oil-cake, perton 240 @ 245 

York Regents......... +150 184 | Coals Hettome.c..s.seree 620o-— © 
Beotch 19 ccees sevees evcee 130 2v0 | TeOS «evens + © 0 — 0 
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NOTICE. 
UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS,.— 
LAST WEEK but THREE of the Season, owing to 
several provincial engagements entered into previous to 
nee in London. The programme will be 
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There will bea PRELIMINARY MEETING at Dee's Royal | 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Trurspay next, the 22d instant, at | 
Eight o'clock p.m., and the CONFERENCE will be opened | 
at the « * place on the following day, Wroxrspay, at 10.50 
a.m, The Right Honourabie Sir Joun~ 8. Pakinoros, Kart., | 
M.P. will take the Chair. The attendance of all Persons 
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The Committe t that a proper consideration of t! 
extent { value of the Medi und Surgical relief afforded 
to the suffering poor from all parts, may cause assistance to 
be given to the funds of ¢ he Oldest Metropolitan Hos 
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RECEIVED at this 
from persons who 


M Y CON 
i SEALED TENDERS will be 
Office ,until Noon on the 9th of Fesrvany, 
may be willing to enter into Contracts for the supply of 
WOOD, FOR LIGHTING FIRES IN THE LONDON 
AND WOOLWICH MILITARY DISTRICTS 
in such quantities as may be required forthe use of her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces stationed in any of the following places, 
a Ist of March, 1861, to 31st of March, 1862 :— 
1. Hyde Park and Kensington 
2. Regent’s Park, St. ¢ n's Wood, 
Karracks. 
3. Wellington 
Barracks. 
4. Tower 
5. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 
6. Hampton Court 
7. Croydon and Carshalton School 
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The Tenders must be made on the printed forms, which 
should be properly filled up and signed, and deliv under 
sealed envelope at the under mentioned Office, marked on 
the outside “ Tender for Army Supplies,” before Noon on the 
9th of February next W. T. POW! 

Deputy Commissary-General 


Deputy Commissary-General's Office 
5, New Street, Spring London, 
Ist January, 
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4 Keferring to the NEW BRANCH Est 
of EF. MOSES and SON, at t CORNER of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD 

2 each floor there m apart tl 
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avoiding the ss work hie’ has hithe ad in 
ready made emporiunts, and ywhere rors 
are placed, in which the buyer nay satisfy } 
fit and shape the garment wh he 7 ss to | 
chase.""—Stane ! 

“On the whole, the new cstablist of Messrs. E. Moses 
and Son is decidedly the mst of its chiss in the 
Metropolis." —Morning Herald, 

* The w le exterior of the building presents a noble as 
pect. It combines an appearance of lightness and solidity, 
grace and stre th."—Ilustrated News of the Wor 








“The interior arrangements are in a corresponding »® 
of clevance, whilst convenience and comfort have t been 
lost sight « Nothing,in fact, that gues to constitute 
the completeness of an organized whole can be said to have 
been omitted. '"—Dai 
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HATTERS, HOSLTERS, BOOT AND SHOE MARKERS, 
ND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, Corner of Hart Stre 


t 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, and Euston Road 





‘ountry Establishments 


Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Fargate, Shettield 
THE CNICKERBOCKER COSTUME 
is eulogized by the Cornhill Magazine, and other pub 
lications of high standing, and is dee ly the most be- 








coming and most comfortable ssfor children. A splendid 








assortment may be selected from, at 
FF. MOSES and SON'S, 

MERCHANT TATLORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSTEKS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
London Houses 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Koad and Euston Road 


Country Establis re nts 








Thornton's Buildings, ve Str trad il, Yorkshir 
. Shi . 
N.1.—Should any arti t be proved of, it will be ex 
chanzed, or the money returned 
EF. Moses and Son's rules for self measurem of 
prices, t 1 the Keady-made Clot 1 
Past i nt) gratis on application, or post-fre 
The ments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunsct t turday sunset, when business is resumed 
until ll oe clock 
VICTOR 
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New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of ‘I tham Court Road and Euston Road 
unt } shments 
Thornton's Buildings, Kridce street, Bradford, Yorkshire 
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~ W. SI LV Ek AND ( COMPA ni, 
We 66 and 67 { 
spent AUSTRALIA OUTPITS 
AL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS 











PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
RACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE, 
vv t of Ca wt Work, Cant 
rantouus, & suite to all climates 
rtown site HLM, Dockvards), Wo 
S.5 
apie BE AND CHEAP EST TEAS 
and COPFEES in lareto 
LIPS and CO., Tea Meret 8, ik 
Good strong useful Tea i.. 2s lod , is, and 4s rich 
Souchong, 3s. &d.. 2s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Is. 2d 
Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Ie. 6 and * Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 4s, sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. Ali goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 








CCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANG 


F COMPANY.—A yearly ticket to insure 1o9q in 

of death by Railway Accident, and Six Pounds a pall. 

disabled, may be obtained from this Company by & Paynes 
ee: 









of Fifteen Shillings. 
7, Bank Buildings, F.C. EDWARD SOLLY, Manage 
16th January, 1861, ; 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KiNiq 


4 AND PROM ANY CAUSE, 

may be provided against by an Anuual Payment , 

to the a: 
\ILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPAyy 

which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6 Weekly § 

Injury. - 


NO EXTRA PRE 

One Pers 
ACC a NT 
‘ has been already paid as COMPENSATION 


MIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 
in every Twelve insured is injured Yearly 







Por furtl information apply to the Provincial Agop 
the Railway Static ,or at the Head Oftice, 64, Cor 
lat ond id Str 
Annual Income, 40,000: CAPITAL ONT. MILLoy 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretan 
64, Cornhill, BE.C., January, 1861 . 
r are 
VILSON’S BRE ECH - LOADING 
RIFLE 
MR. THOMAS WILSON begs A ull attent on to his ey 





SREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARHKINI 

d trial are p unced by the higi “4 mt 
» most simple, safe, and efficient breech. jog 
r introduced 





s and rer communications to be addres 

bone Brorners, and Co. 47, Broad Street, py 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, a 
trom wil 1 every information as to cost, and other ¢ tals 
can be obtained 


The P \ PENT RIFLES may be obtained through the Le 









don and ringham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gy 
Makers in the ‘ as well as through Messrs. Rasoy 
I td Street, Birmi vam 
VB Vil guns manufactured under this patent, are views 
low the ' mad if my ‘tly are marked TW 
rer a wi 2 » Form of the barrel 





IS, FIRE-LIRONS 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above an 
WILLIAM § 





“STOVI | Dh! 


CHIMNEY 















queste ore finally eciding, to visit 

BUK PON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an » 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, PIRE 1K INS, and GENERAL LRON MONGERY 
AS ¢ t “l elsewhere, either for variety 
nev sign, or exquisiteness of workmans 

Br ivlu ornaments and two sets of bay 
3 onzed Fenders, with standards, 7,4 











a is. to Ll ditto, with r 
orm l5s. to 18/. Chimney -picees 
from 1/, As ; Fire-irons, from 2 !. the se 4s 

The and all other P ATENT STOVES, with 
radiatin plates 





REDS TE ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 





—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate dis a 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock 
at once the largest, newest, and most varicd « ver sa 
to the public, and marked t prices proportio: 





that have tended to make his establishment the 


tinguished in this country 








Bedstends - from, = 6d. to 207. Os. each 
l.to Gl. Os. ench 

Me to Sl. lds. cack 

Pure Colza Oil ........ Serrrrr erties 4s. 3d. per gation 
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the newest and most récherché patterns, are on show & 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 6s. Gd. t) 

of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s, the set of six; el 

modern patterns, Cd to 62s. Gd. the set; Bri 

Metal, with or without silver ed handles, 3/. 11s. t . 

the set; She fie ld plated, 10/. to 16/7. 10s, the set; Block Tia 
“s, with wells for gravy, I2s. to 30s.; Br 


Electro- plated on Nickel 


to 77s. ; 


TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 















FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had cratis, and free by post. It contains upwarts 
of 500 Itlustrations of his ihimited Stock of Sterling § 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britam Met 
G s, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Penier 
M vle ney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselier 

Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery the. 
Furnery, Iron and Brass He 5 ling 
et Furnitu x with Lists of I s anc 
Twenty la Show-Rooms, at 
» la,2, and | i, Newman Street; 
and 1, Newman Mews, Londen 
BE NNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
) CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory 
Preneh’s,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great ¥ 


riety, of every construction and price, from Thre« » SIN 

Guineas very watch skilfally examined, and its corr t 

pertor ruaranteed. Free and safe per post 

Money Orders toJOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAP SIDE. 
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‘ LENFILLD PATENT STARCH 
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I MAJ ee aes 
V LESPOON and CO.. Glasg yw and ( 
| Pe EFORDS PURE FLU 1D MAG- 
NESLA hes been, during twenty-five y t 
‘ vs «i by the Medical Profession, and t r 
! the Public, as the best remedy for Aci 







Stomach ithurn, Headache, Gout, and Indige ° 
vaM \ nt for delicate constitutions, me uly 
for 1 Children. Combined with the julated 
mSvrap, it forms an agreeable Effervescing Dravz™ 
hits erient qualities are much increased Jrurine 

tons in hot climates, the regular use of this simm 





legant remedy has been found highly beneficial 






factured w.th the utmost attention to strength and pu 
by DINNEFORD & Co New Bond Street, Londen, 
Lsold by espectatle Chemists throughout the Empire 
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1 ROYAL INSURANCE 






rok FIRE, LIFE AND ANNUITIES, 
4, LOMBARD ST , LONDON, E.C.; and 
ROYAL INSUKANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 
’ CAPITAL—TWO MILLIONS 
Fire Branch. 

surances against Fire are received by the ROY ALIN 
sth ANCE COMP ony upon property, not only throughou 
fl > Us K:xopom, but very largely in the ContTintsts 

Errore, Asta eoenina. and Acsrratia; andn 
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Life Business. 

The Directors desire to all the especial attention of the 
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Lik CEST DONT 


The Pa und Ivvestep Carrrat,including Life Funds, 
mounts to upwards of 700,01 wl. si terling 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary 


Established 1837. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ‘empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Viet. cap. and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSO 
CIATION ‘empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Pa 
tent, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Major-General Avexanpen, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Every description of life assurance business transacted 
with or without participation in profits 


Extracts from Tables 
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PETER MO RISON. Meus ing Director. 
Prospectuecs sent free on application. 
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Dixon's Personal History of Bacon. 
W ynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 
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Lord Dundonald’s Autobiogrs uphy. 
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! 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
| HURST AND BLACKETY’S 
NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA, 


from Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 
Beekincnam, K.G, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER'S 
Vanes, Arbitrator at Lonmin and the Cape of 


Good Hope. 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE AND 





BARONETAGE FOR 1861; Under the especial 
| Patronage of her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince 
| Consort. Correeted throughout by the Nobility, 


With Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
Sls. 6d, bound gilt edges. 


BRITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTH 


LO TURNER; being a Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By Waurer Tuornpury. 2 vols. 21s, 


“THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 


( <> Ara oe of Twenty Years’ enn 
By WintiaM Lockmart, 8vo, {Just ready, 
TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND 
we Yarn SR § oe Bremer. Translated 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. bound, 
A most charming volume.”"—Chronicle. 


‘TWELVE O'CLOCK. A Christmas 


story. By the Author of ** Grandmother's Money,” 
| 10s. 6d, bound and illustrated. 


SIR B. BURKE'S FAMILY RO. 


MANCE,; or Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy. 
5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the 


Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &e. 3 vols. 
* The World’s Verdict’ fixes the attention at first, 
and maintains it to the end. It is a book that 


| eve 
| she 


| 

| ry grown man and woman who likes a good novel 

| uld read,”"—ASpectator, 

|THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 

| By the Author of “* Margaret Maitland.” Second 
Edition, 3 vols, 

| ** A very interesting story.”"— 

| 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 


Author of “* Cousin Geoffrey,’ &e. 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 


Athenaum, 


3 vols. 





| ty Lady Euriy Poxsoxsy, Author of ** The Discie 
i = he of Life.” 3 vols. Nest week, 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS 
Third Edition, just pu ny hed, price 2s. 6d.; by post 
Sd. 

re EAR in HEAL TH and DISEASE, 
| and on the Prevention of Deafness. By Wa, 

Hanvey, Exq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 

ye ry for Dise ases of the Ear, Soho Square, 

Also, just published, Third Edition, price Is.; 
by post, Is, 2c 


ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 

















Fresh Copies of ¢ the best New W the EAR, resulting from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neural- 
’ , a gic Headache. 
Ss : my “ate ’ thes | London: Hexny Rensniw, 356, Strand. 
Sub i yer Annum, ; rin 2vols., pr 
np ae Guinea = THe REVELATION I: XPOUNDED, 
. ok By F. B. Hoorn, Rector of m Warren, and 
: for Families and Book | Author of a * Guide to the Ay "+ Palmoni.” 
Societies, Two Guineas and upwards, | X.B. The Author will ferwa: ‘Contents ” free, 
‘ ING e NUMBEI \ S REQUIRED, | on pplication, 
a ’ of Sur s Recent lxo, extracted from the above. 32 pp 
y j Circulation offered | PROPHECIES OF DANIEL EXPOUNDE! 
y is Ul ; i ay j r ‘ bd. f 
his Rivineroxs, 3, Waterloo Place 
cl RLES EDW \RD MUDIT Just published, price ls, New I on, sent post free to 
x sad : : ae iy address for 14 stamps, by Mays, 39, Cornhill, 
iis ee ME SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 
| Kt KATLN ON MARRIAGE, Live, and What to Live I Explanatory of the 
) N enti RNewritten Edition (the My<teries of Man’s Existence vl the vari« ienoe 
fort y-fif d Trea \ Stee mit of L With Practical Instr ns for secure 
Plat \ XN wv uly ing Health and Strength, foll It bv Remark i the 
l W i v - 1 tment and Cure of the va Disorders incidene 
ticu } it ‘ under- | ta Sedentar . Bya PI ian of Twenty Years’ 
stane struc is of U Practice, 
‘ 1 i ' Physic Principal Contents: The Physical Edueation of 
ob “ Mi Ist nu witl I ife—The Art of Prolonging Life rhe Prime 
the « ‘ ! f weve of Late The Decline of Life—The tomach and its 
unneces ensio ‘ fears } D ilties— Nervous Affections,X 2 
aud to ; “ , “ : . Aer | Second Edition, price 2s. 6d,, post free, for 30 stamps. 
Ns ‘ ee . , “ i . » ° . . 
professional books, nor | S(YOOTHACHE; its Causes, and a New 
which characterizes the | Painless Method of Cure, with as much certainty 
* on the subject. as water quenches thirst. Teeth « ured by this patent 
y post for Thirteen Stamps ; will never ache again, and thus prevent the necessity 
Twenty-two Stamps, either of the painful operation of extraction. By Tomas 


Publish 
from the 





Author's address, 


dish Square, London, 


ALLEN, 











Warwick Lane; 
17, Marley street, Caven- | 


or 


Howanp, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. : 
17, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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7". EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIX., was published Yesrrnpay. 
Contents. 
1. CHURCH EXPANSION and LITURCICAL 
REVISION 
2. JAPAN and the JAPANESE, 
3. THE VICTORIA BRIDGE. 
4. POLITICAL BALLADS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. 
5. OCEAN TELEGRAPH Y. 
6. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DR. 
7. MOTLEY’S HISTORY of 
NETHERLANDS. 
8. FORBES and TYNDALL on 
their GLACIERS. 
9. THE KINGDOM of ITALY. 
10. NAVAL ORGANIZATION, 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Buiack. 


Treatises by Mr. B. H. Smaxr, defensive of the prin- 
ciples on which are founded his Works on Grammar, 
Logic, and Rhetoric: viz. 


LETTER to DR. WHATELY on the 


effect of his ‘* Elements of Logic” in retarding 
the progress of Locke’s Philosophy : price ls. 
An Introduction to Grammar on its True Basis: 
rice ls. 
ondon : LonGMAN, GREEN, 


Works by “Mr. B. H. Smarr, asserting, correcting, and 
carrying onward the Philosophy of Locke, viz. 


A. CARLYLE. 
the UNITED 


the ALPS and 


Loxeman, and Ronerts, 


EGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of 


METAPHYSICS: Outline of Sematology (1831) ; 
Sequel (1837); Appendix (1839). In one vol. Svo. 
cloth, 6s, 


Thought and Language (1855). Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
The Metaphysicians: a Memoir of Franz Carvel, 
Brush-maker, and of Harold Fremdling, Esq. (1857). 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
London: Loxomayn, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts, 


COURSE of ENGLISH, by Mr. B. H. 
Smart, conforming to the ras relation between 
Language and ag map in five corresponding but dis- 
tinet v cians. 12mo., roan, 18s. 6d. Separately— 
1. Accidence of Grammar, Manual of Exercises, and 
Key. 
2. Principles of Grammar. 3s. 
3. Manual of Rhetoric and of Logic. 3s. 6d, 
4. Practice of Elocution, with an Outline Course of 
English Literature, 4s. 
5, Historico-Shakspearian 
volume to the preceding. 5s. 
London : _Loxom AN, GREEN, 


~ Just published, in 5vo. price 
MEMOIR on NORTHU MBERLAND, 
descriptive of the Scenery, Monuments, and His- 
tory of the County. By W. Stoxry Ginson, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LonGMan and Co, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: F. and W. Dopswortn 
and R. Rowrnson. 


NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 
Just published, post Svo. price 3s. 64. free by post, 

( N STAMMERLING and STUTTER ING, 
their Nature and Treatment. By James Henrt, 

Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Xe. 

By the same Author, recently published, price 7s. 6d. 

* “A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and 

SPEECH : applied to the Art of Public Speaking. 

London : Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerrs, 


Twenty-Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved, 


price 2s, 
“Bp waerenvbonty GENERALIZED ; or an 
J Introduction to the Study of Geography, on the 
Principles of Classification and Comparison, with In- 
troductions to Astronomy, History, and Geography. 
By Prof. Sutnivan, LL. D. of the Irish Educational 
Board, 





Readings ; companion 


Lonoman, and Roverrs. 








HUNT'S 





London: Lonoman and Co, ; and 
Sold by all Bookse ‘Hers. 


Now re ready, in royal 8vo. with 16 P lates, price IMs, 

: ie DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE in ITALY, By W. Sepastian 
Oxery, M.A.,F. Camb, Ph. $ 

* The result of an extensive personal examination 
of Italian churches, and of simultaneous careful notes 
is the present volume.”—Critic. 

“ It isa relief to meet with one doing his work in 
acareful style. Flights of met ape and pages of ima- 
gination are not in this book. . This characteris- 
tic speaks more than volumes of criticism for the 
quality of the work,”— Atheneum. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ronerts. 


“NEW WORK ‘ON, HISTORY AND CIVILI- 
ATION, 
Just published, in tak. &vo, price 18s. cloth, 

HE PROGRESS of NATIONS ; or the 
Principles of National Development ia their rela- 
tion to Statesmanship: A Study in Analytical History. 
- remarkable and inter- | lessons which the past affords 
= esting treatise.” | for the improvement of hu 





Economist. | man nature; it shows how 
“ AN extremely interest- | the experience of ages is to 
é ing and thoughtful | be made our own, and how it 


treatise.” National Review. will best enable us to dis- 

" puis is emphatically a charge fitly the duties which 
good book. Itteaches we owe to the future.” 

the use of history, and the Morning Post 

London: LOoNGM An, Green, Lonoman, and Roserrs. 


I 


galto the british Government, 
ple, for Protection against the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal ; setting forth the proceedings by which 
this high officer has despotically interfered with the 
free course of Justice, has destroyed Capital and Trade 
of British Settlers in Iudia, aud has created the pre- 
sent disastrous condition of incendiarism and insur- 
rection now spreading in the rural districts of Bengal. 

* Every office in the country is held by men pledged 
to oppose the settlement of Europeans in the country, 
and they are able to make their own statements.”— 
—Letter from Times Correspondent, dated Caleutta, 
8th of December, 1860, and published in the Times of 
lith January, 1861. 

James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Ina ve days price Is 
RAHMINS and PARIAHS 
An Appeal by the Indige Manufacturers of Ben- 
Parliament, and peo- 





NEW WORKS. 


I. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ACCESSION of JAMES 
LADY 


ORD 

ENGLAND from the 

Il. Votume the Friern, edited by his Sister, 
TREVELYAN, 8vo. 

(Jn the press, 

HISTORY 


Il. 
bye ih greens OF 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of George II]. 
1760-1860, By TILOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 
Voll. 8vo. 


(Just ready. 
III, 
,EW ENGLAND during 


DYNASTY. By JOHN GOR- 
Vol. IL. Sve, l4s, 


ee of N 
the STUART 
HAM PALFREY. 


Iv. 
JOLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Annotated by W. WALKER WILKINS 
2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 
Vv. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
4 ENGLAND, delivered at Chorleywood. By W. 
LONGMAN. Leervne III., comprising the Reign of 
Henry the Third; with2 Maps and numergus Wood- 
cuts. S8vo. 2s, 6d. 


OF 


VI. 
PSSAYS and RE Vv IEWS. By the Rev. 
y F. TEMPLE, D.D.; ROWL AND WILLIAMS, 
D.D.; ews N POWELL, M.A.; H. B. WILSON, 
B.D.; C. W. GODWIN, MAL; MARK PATTISON, 
B.D.; -- BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. 
(In a few days. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND 
LITERARY REMAINS OF MRs. PIOZZI 
(THRALE}, Author of Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, 
Edited with Notes, &e., by A. HAYWARD, Esq., 
QC. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait and Plate, 
price 24s, 


Vil, 





vill, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SER- 
M. M*GRIGOR, Bart., late 
Army Medical Department, 


ba 
VICES of SIR J. 
Director-General of the 
&c,. Post dvo. 
[Just ready. 
IX. 

YORT-ROYAL: 
Ilistory of Religion 
By CHARLES BEARD, 


and Literature in France. 
2 vols. post Svo. 24s, 
[On Wednesday next, 


xX. 
i he LOST TRIBES and the SAXONS 
of the EAST and of the WEST: with New 
Views of Buddhism, and Translations of Rock-Records 
in India. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D.,Xc¢. With 
14 Plates. 8vo. l2s. 


XI. 
DGYPTIAN CHRONICLES : 
4 Uarmony of Sacred Chronology, and an Appen- 
dix on Assyrian Antiquities. By W. PALMER, late 
Fellow of My agd. Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


XII. 
STRENGTH, 


ONS OF WISDOM, 


WO PATIENCE: Samson, Solomon, Job. By the 
Rev, JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L., 
&e. Post dvo. 


(On Friday next, 
XIII. 
Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO | 


WITH IT?) A Question for Young Gentle- 
By an OLD MAID, Third Edition, Feap. 


\ 


women, 
Svo. 6s. 


XIV. 
HE WIT and WISDOM of the REY. 
SYDNEY SMITH. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 67. 
=zvV. 
i. SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG, With several 
Hundred Wood Engravings, and 12 IHlustrations in 
Chromoxylography, Second Edition, Svo. 18s, 


XVI. 
{ATHERED TOGETHER. Poems. 
Yo By WILLIAM WILSON, Author of Sweh és 


Life, Se. Seeond Edition, Feap. Svo. 5s, 
XVII. 

\ TREATISE on FEVER. By Roserr 
i D. LYONS, K.C.C., Xc.; Author of Llandbook 
of Hospital Practice, 8vo, 

(Ox Friday nest. 


XVUI, 
R. JAS. COPLAND on the CAUSES 
PREVENTION, 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
Svo. price lls. 6d, 


and SCROFULA, 





LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS, 


London: 





| lume of verse, 
| It is a pleasure, as real as rare, 


A Contribution to the | 





UARTERLY REVIEW 


( 


¥ No. CCXVII. is published THIS Day, ' 

CONTENTS :-— 

1, CANADA, 

2. WEL _ LITERATURE, 

3. IRON 

4. MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDs, 

5. ITALY, 

6. DOGS OF ROMANCE AND HIsTory, 


7. OXFORD ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
. FINANCE AND THE INCOME-TAX, 
Albemarle Street, 





Joun Me RRAY, 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. with 2 coloured Illustrations, 
4 Maps, and numerous Wood-cuts, 


M*. FIRST VOYAGE; a Bog 

for Youth, By Wr. Sroxes. Illustrate, 

by E. Roffe. 

London : Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Hall Court. 


NEW ISsUE OF CARR’s CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Price 7s. 6d. 
NEW CLASSICAL LEXICOY, 
é Biography, Mythology, Geography, By T, 
Carr, M.A. King’s College. F ‘ 
** Its distinctive claims are | cution is terse, close, 
several. It exhibits 2000 ad- | ing with facts ; 
ditional Names; Authorities | as much information jp 
for the Pronunciation ; and | brief space as we remembe 
the Subjects illustr: “4 beg ever to have seen.” 
short quotations. T — Spectator, 
CAKL’s HIST ORY of GRE ECE. Fourth Edition 
6s. pp. 700, 7 
* Unrivalled, as a judicious and useful Manual,"— 


Stationery 


teem. 
e ompressing 





Dr. Mason.—London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. ; or in morocco, 
10s. 6d. The Second Volume of 


EGENDS AND LYRICS 
By Ape.arpe Anne Procrer. 

‘Miss Procter, Barry Cornwall's daughter, ha 
aa ady won favour with the public. Her previous 
volu:ne of verse was very good, The present is marked 
by the same qualities. A fine feeling for the art of 
poetry, carried through the subject into every portion 
of the exeeution,”— Spectator, 

**A real artist does not slumber on success: Migs 
Procter is a real artist, and as such, by her second yo. 
illustrates and justifies the aphorism, 
to declare that we find 
in her second volume progress on the first one. Some 
of the poems here published must and «ill take rank 
among the most complete and gentlest poems which 
we owe to women.”’— Athenwum., 

*,° The Fifth Edition of the First Volume wa 
lately published, price 5s. ; or in moroceo, 10s. 6d. 

London: Bett and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 

\ 






With 249 Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. i 
ANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 


ANATOMY. By Acurer Kouiiker, Professor 


of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
Wiirzburg. 
L ondon: es Son, and Bovey, West Strand, 


lay, de my Svo., 78. Gd 
N DIP THE Ri A. By ihr pwakD Heap 
Lam Greennow, M.M., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
of Physicians ; Physician to the Western Gene- 
ral Dispensary ; and Lecturer on Public Health at & 


Thomas's Hospit: al. 


With a | 


and TREATMENT of C ON. } London: Printed by Josrn Chavon of 





London: Parker, Son, and Bovey, We vst Strand, 


This day, royal 8vo, Second Edition, rev ised 
and enlarged, S16 pages, 2Ns. 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE 


SA SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., Lee 
turer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. Illus 


trated by nearly 400 large Wood-cuts, from Original 
Drawings, by H. V. Carrer, M.D., late Demonstre 
tor of Anatomy at St. George's Hospits al. 
London: PAkker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS 
JEADINGS IN POETRY, 3s, tid. 


LY 

EADINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
EADINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE, 
EADINGS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
EADINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY, 4s. 
EADINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 4s. 64. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 

1/. 1s. 

{ SYSTE M OF SURGER Y, THEORE- 
d TICAL AND PRACTICAL, in Treatises by 
various Authors, arranged and ex dited by T. Houmes, 
M.A., Cantab, Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for 


Sick Children. Conrenrs or Tne First VoLuME. 
General Pathology. 


3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
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R 
R 
R 
R 


Now re “ae in demy avo. pp. _ 
: Finsr Voucme 





1. INYLAMMATION......0000+- Ly John Simon. 
2. Anse fs Holmes Coote 
3. Sinvus and Pistuia James Paget 
4. GANGRENE. cece cece eeeene Hohnes Coote. 
5. Urornation and Ucerrs.. James Paget. 
6. Eeysivetas and the Atzirp ° 
DDISE ARES... ccccccccceese Campbell de Morgan 
FT. Pe.BMA cccccescesvacccces George William Callender 
* Nis . Alfred Voland 
9 Dm LIRIUM TREMENS......6 And. Whyte Barclay, M.D 
lo TULA coccccccecsesees William Scovell Savory 
ll Hrs ERIA cc.seccescess William Scovell Savory. 
12. SYPHILIS ..ccccrcceccscees Hen ury Ice 
13. Tewouns (INNocentT) ..... James Pa 
D4. CaNcERS....ccccccceccoces Chartes Hewitt Moore 
15. Congestons anp Woenps.. da Paget 
16. Aximat Potsons sesee Afre i Po land 
17. Hewonnmacre ann Ina 
or THE VESSELs.... Charles Hewitt Moore, 
18. ConLarsr..... eese caves William sScovell Savory. 
1% Borys anp Scatps... Timothy Keolmes. 
20. Tun Genera Pationos ¥ 
or Fuacrunes.. eowe Thomas King Hornidge. 
21. Tee Geverwat Parn 1OLOGT 
” Distocarions aees Timothy Holmes 
The Second Volume is im the Press. 
» Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete ths 
Work, will, it is hoped, be published during 1861. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, W-C. 
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